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PREFACE 


This little book is’ not meant to be a treatise on India;|i 
education or even a history of Indian education^ The 
object of the Oxford University Press in asking me to 
write it was to offer students a short and handy text- 
book which would survey the vast ground as from an 
aeroplane, picking out the outstanding events in the 
long past of Indian education and drawing attention 
to me main problems of today. I therefore lay no 
claim to originality or completeness: to examine the 
original documents for the whole period or to give* a 
detailed history of each grade of education would 
have been equally beside the mark. There already 
exist excellent studies of the different periods — ^which 
I have gratefully used in this book: F. E. Keay’s 
Ancient Indian Education (now enlarged into Indian 
Education in Ancient and Later Times'),^ Narendra 
Nath Law’s volumes on Promotion of Learning in 
India under MuhammaSan^ and early British rule,® 
and F. W. Thomas’s British Education in India* 
J. M. Sen’s History of Elementary Education in India^ 
contains all that is worth knowing on this subject. 
For the last fifty years, the Government of India’s 
quinquennial Report of Education contains all the 
available data for detailed study. 


^ Oxford University Press, 1938. 

^ Longmans Green and Co., Ltd., 1916. 
^ Longmans Green and Co., Ltd., 1915. 
^G. Bell & Sons, Ltd,, 1891. 

^The Book Company, Calcutta, 1933. 
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In the second part of this- book I have tried to dis- 
cuss some of the many and complex aspects •'of the 
educational problem of today. In this discussion it 
has been niy aim not so much to exhaust a subject ’as 
to arouse interest and thought on it. For the reader 
r have in view is already acquainted with these prob- 
lems ^nd able to make independent suggestions on 
how they may best be solved. If I shall have invited 
criticism and discussion which will lead to the true 
educational progress of India — on which her social, 
economic, and political progress depends — ^my object 
in writing this little book will have been attained. 

I have refrained from providing the customary 
graphs and tables showing the progress of education 
irh-India, because it is impossible to give accurate figures 
for any period for a vast and heterogeneous country 
like this without at once having to make several cor- 
rections and qualifications. Neither have I repeated 
the usual tale of books, because with the exception of 
the few I have mentioned they are of unequal and 
often doubtful value, and the embarrassment of 
choosing between them is invincible. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Nothing is more characteristic of India toda^ than 
the prominence given to education in her public 
thought. Political discontent and social unrest are 
less symptomatic of change than the general dissatis- 
faction felt with the present system of education and 
the general wonder how it is to be reformed. It is a 
sign of progress that the Indian public wants to reform 
education first, for it is the key to social and political 
reform. '' 

But not any reform will attain the desired object. 
What has been wanting in Indian educational policy 
for at least a century (and before that there was no 
policy on any wide scale) is a policy — ^which pre- 
supposes a clear conception of the goal to be reached 
or at least tended towards, and a steadfast adoption 
of the necessary and sufficient steps towards that goal. 
It is true that when the East India Company first 
gave any thought to its responsibility for ‘ the peoples 
entrusted to our care it gave the first place to educa- 
tion as the best measure to adopt ‘ with a view to the 
better instruction of the people, the introduction 
among them of useful knowle^e, and the improve- 
ment of their moral character But as the Com- 
pany’s sway extended to larger portions of fndia, it 
felt the difficulty of educating its subjects more and 
more keenly. Various interests also interfered with 

^ Government Resolution, 17 July 1823. 
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its at first dearly conceived policy, till withiiv recent 
memory provincial and local bodies took over the 
admmistration of education and led it along various 
if not contrary channels. 

The result is that today, in spite of a start of several 
cpnturies over Europe, India has a sinaller percentage 
of litetacy and a lower average standard of education 
than any country of Europe, and that, though she 
has a large number of students in her universities, 
their level of education is out of all proportion to the 
money and labour spent on them. The thinking 
Indian is therefore right in insisting on a thorough 
overhauling of the system. This overhauling will 
depend on its present condition and the goal to be 
ai«ied at. The first can only be judged from a history 
of education in India — which is the subject of this 
book. The second needs to be discussed at some 
length in this chapter as well as passim in those which 
follow. 

Education is the drawing out of a child's latent 
potentialities by providing mem with suitable oppor- 
tunities for their exercise and, through exercise, their 
development and perfection. Every human being, 
from the first moment of life, is a person, i.e. an 
individual possessing human nature (body plus soul) 
in its own distinctive and unique way. The child, 
therefore, is not a tabula rasa, a clean slate on which 
parents or teachers may write whatever they please; 
it has its own faculties — ^physical, intellectual, and 
moral — as yet unable to produce acts for want of 
tmfoldifig and exercise, but with clear characteristics 
and tendencies, good or bad, determined by heredity, 
constitution, and surroundings. The work of educa- 
tion therefore consists in providing the child with 
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suitable opportunities for the exercise alid develop- 
ment '6f its latent powers. The subjects taught, the 
home-work, the instruments for work apd play, the 
companions, the teachers, the very furniture and sur- 
roundings and ‘ atmosphere ’ of the home and the 
school (for tliese ’are, in order of importance, the two 
places of education) — all are to be chosen if an^i-in so 
far as they are suitable as occasions (not causes) of the 
child’s own activity. The cause of education, or the 
educator, is the child himself, for education is an 
immanent action, while instruction, a transient action, 
is given by the teacher. The only true education is 
self-education, for no outsider can act for the pupil. 
The utmost that others can do is to stimulate the 
pupil — through emulation, ambition, fear, love— ^ 
exert and exercise his own faculties of body and soul. 
The teacher is like a parent who provides the bodily 
substance; the child’s soul, which gives life and 
personality, is created by God and once created is self- 
determining and unique. 

Hence though the same human nature is found in 
every man, it is not indij/iduated in the same way in 
every man. Each individual of the species is different 
from every other (past, present, and future). There- 
fore, though the same specific faculties are found in 
every normal child (we hereby exclude defective 
children), no two children (even twins or quins) have 
them in the same way, i.e. with the same sum-total 
of tendencies and orientation, strength and weakness-. 
It follows from this that, strictly speaking, each child 
must be educated alone and separately. Group 
education, and still more crowd education, is at best 
a concession to financial and spatial poverty. This, 
however, does not concern us here. 
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It follow^ also, and this is important for our -present 
purpose, that the education of each nation dJr race, 
like that of each individual, should be different from 
that of any other. For though an Indian is in the 
abstract a man as truly as a German or a Swede' in 
tfie concrete he is the product of 'quite a different 
culuiiK— which comprehensive word includes lan- 
guage, customs, religions namral surroundings, 
climate, food, ways of thinking— from theirs, and 
therefore needs quite different opportunities or occa- 
sions to draw out his latent powers. Both may receive 
the same \nowledge-, but both cannot be educated in 
the same way, i.e. both cannot react to that knowledge 
in the same way.‘ 

•■This brings us to an important question: What 
kind of education does India require.? And what is 
wrong with her past education? 

It is a commonplace of educational politics that the 
education of a country should be adapted to its history 
and traditions. To speak more accurately, a nation 
is an individual writ large; and as an individual is a 
person distinct from every pther and becomes more 
and more distinct with every new thought, word, 
and act (or experience) of which he is the subject, so 
too, though evidently in a less strict sense, a nation or 
country has a personality distinct from every other, 
and the more different from others the longer its 
history and the more complex its life. An old, large, 
and many-sided country like India therefore has a 
rich and complex personality. Its education must 

must be clearly remembered that we are here speaking of 
education, and not of mere instruction, such as already educated 
men and women may acquire in post-graduate or technical or 
professional courses. 
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take tkis into account and aim at devtloping and 
perfec&ng this personality in its own distinctive line. 

It must try, not to superimpose a stereotyped or even 
objectively perfect foreign system on an already long- 
existing country, but to graft what is best in modern 
education on to tiie indigenous tree in order to mal^ 
that tree grow and produce its distinctive fruife it 
must aim at making Indies better Indians— which is 
the same as better men and something more. 

What is this something more which distinguishes 
the educated Indian from the educated Englishman 
or the educated Japanese? It is certainly not what he 
knows, for that is, with accidental differences, the 
same for all; but how he is taught and knows what 
he is taught. In other words, it is the method or ti»e * 
means through which his faculties are given oppor- 
tunities of exercise and development. The content of 
knowledge which every educated man in a certain 
stage of civilization is expected to know is indeed 
more or less the same; the nature to be educated is 
also substantially the same; but the way of acquiring 
that knowledge and per^cting that nature is different. 

It is because this principle has been forgotten in the 
education of Indians that the results of a century’s 
efforts are so disappointing. Western learning was 
useful and even necessary if India was to come into 
line with the rest of the world; but her education 
should have been Indian. Instead of assimilating 
European art and science into her own system by an 
immanent oiganic process of intussusception, she has 
piled it up on her back externally, fatiguing and im- 
poverishing herself into the bargain. The Indian has 
acquired new ideas through the medium, not of 
images and words and associations which he knew 
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before, but of a language, an imagery, and a way of 
thinking altogether foreign and unknown. J Here 
again, be it remembered, I do not speak of professional 
or technical instruction, but of education in all its 
stages — primary, middle, or high. The phenomenon 
tb'at Indian students know more about snow which 
they-h^ve never seen than about dew which they have, 
that they can reel off more^ lines about the thrush or 
the nightingale (about which they have read in 
European books) than about the \oel or the paddy- 
bird (which they see and hear), cannot be explained 
by the mere instinct of playing the sedulous ape. 
The cause is much deeper down: it is the want of real 
education behind the superficial acquisition of words 
"aiad phrases. This information is conceptual or 
verbal; it is not real and therefore not educative. 

The education which Indians need is not, as is 
too often lightly said, a purely Indian education, as 
if there is such a thing as an Indian, as distinct from 
an African or an American education. Education is 
always and everywhere the same; but the way of 
educating children or, more qorrectly, giving children 
suitable opportunities to educate themselves, differs 
with their mother-tongue, their racial and religious 
and social history, their present surroundings and 
future prospects. Indians should be educated mrough 
the medium of their own language and traditions — 
i.e. they should acquire a sound judgement which 
may later on be used on new things by exercising their 
thinking and judging powers on familiar things. 
And this can only be done through words and asso- 
ciations (which include images, proverbs, figures of 
speech — ^in a word, language) which are natural and 
instinctive to the student. The test of education is, 
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after all, the capacity . to adapt oneself to future 
circurftstances through the balance of judgement 
acquired by frequent exercise on past and present 
situations. The past and the present are common to 
all men: the whole world supplies us with the raw 
material of education — information. But the use of 
this material will depend on the temperameT]^^nd 
culture of each nation. ^ As Dr Fan, a leader of 
educated youth in China, said to a university gather- 
ing some years ago: 

Only as you form a sound judgement and develop 
a sense of what is true and fitting can you hope 
naturally and without mistake to select from the 
common culture of the world those things which 
will make you truly great. The future of our Chi*a* 
may depend on the choice we make.^ 

India’s problem is the same as China’s, and the 
solution is the same. But to understand the problem 
and the solution, we must understand the history of 
education in this country. The following chapters, 
while they describe the kind of education India has 
so far been given, will implicitly show its merits and 
defects and suggest means to improve it. 


^ China through a College Window, 120 . 
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HISTORY 




CHAPTER II 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL EDUCATION •, 

It is difficult to speak of ancient Indian education 
with certainty, for our information is based on docu- 
ments of unequal value and unequal date. That there 
was a certain conception of education from the time 
when the Aryans began to settle down in north-west 
and north India and even before their coming (accord- 
ing to a probable theory) when the Dravidians 
possessed most of the Deccan and the south of tb? 
peninsula, seems fairly certain, even apart from any 
direct evidence, when we consider the general level 
of culture mirrored in the literature, art, and social 
and religious customs of the times. Every artist is a 
product no less than a leader of his society and age. 
He is better in degree than his fellows, but not differ- 
ent in kind from those fpr whom he works. This is 
especially true of the writer of an epic of tradition (as 
opposed to an epic of art) which is the collective work 
of a people, the actual author (like Homer or Val- 
miki) being only a spokesman or symbol (often 
shadowy enough) of his tribe or race. The intel- 
lectual and social background of the Mah&bh&rata 
and Rdmdyana, not to speak of the much earlier 
Rigveda, points to a certain standard of education in 
the society which listened to- or read them and whose 
life is depicted (through the very idealization of art) 
in them. The syntax of the Sanskrit and Prakrit, the 
abstract words, the proverbs, the ideas — all show a 
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degree o£ physical and spiritual well-being which is 
not accounted for except by some education.^'" 

But when we look for proofs of systematic ‘^educa- 
tion in the sense of a consecutive course of several 
years during which the child is entrusted to a teacher 
exclusively for this purpose, we do not find them. 
Thiiads what we should have expected in a society 
which, though not primitive, was not organized in 
anything like the modern sense. But a period seems 
to have been set apart in every child’s lire for educa- 
tion, if we may rely on the Vedas and Upanishads. 
The late Vaikjidnasa Dharmasdtm mentions one of 
die four categories of householder {ydydvara, i.e. 
wanderer) as studying and teaching pupils. Weber 
'^so holds that the profession of teaching was carried 
. on by many householders as well as by those who 
had passed this sta'ge.^ In the early Vedic period 
there seem to have been a number of such teachers 
who set up as gurus and attracted by their reputation 
a small number of pupils who came and lived in their 
houses {antevdsin). This number, according to the 
Mahdbhdrata,^ was not mor^ than five. There was 
therefore a very personal contact between teacher and 
pupils. 

The Brahman child began his education at the age 
of 8, the Kshatriya at ii, the Vaisya at 12; this limit 
could for serious reasons be extended to 16, 22, and 
24 years respectively; but after that a youth lost his 
^ight to recite the Savitri verse and could not be 
accepted by any teacher as his pupil or by any house- 
holder as his son-in-law, for he could not offer 
sacrifice. 


^ Religionssoziologie, II, 1573. 


2 XII, 328, 41. 
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The’ primary object of ancient educa&on appears 
from these regulations. Education was meant to be 
a religious initiation: the teacher had to teach the 
pupil how to pray, to offer sacrifice, to perform his 
duties according to his stage of fife. This, of course, 
implied a certairi general education, grammar, texts, 
simple mathematics, mythology, perhaps astrplegy. 
What is most to be notec^ in view of modern Indian 
needs is that early Indian education was essentially 
religious and personal. 

To imprint these two characteristics on the mind 
of the young pupil, the beginning and the end of his 
studentship Q>rahmacMryci) was marked by solemn 
religious ceremonies. The Sutras give minute details 
about the direction in which master and pupil mug*» 
face, the kind and colour of clothes they must wear, 
the rite they have to perform. The teacher takes the 
pupil by the shoulders, grasps his right hand, and says: 

‘ On the instigation of Savitri, be the pupil of 
Brhaspati: taste water, lay wood on the fire, do thy 
work, sleep not by day.’ The pupil then sits opposite 
the teacher, takes his r^ht foot or both feet in his 
right hand, and begs him to teach him the Savitri 
verse; and his teacher repeats it first by quarter verses, 
then by half verses, and finally the whole. ^ 

The pupil’s first duty was to bring wood from the 
forest and tend his teacher’s fire morning and night 
(for the two meals of the day); his second, to beg 
food for his teacher and himself; the third, to sleep 
on the ground, eat no spiced food,, sit on a low seat; 
and his fourth duty was to be obedient to his teacher, 
to rise when spoken to, and answer at once. 

^Different verses, hovv^ever, were prescribed for the di^erent 
varnas. 
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Teacher and pupil sat north of the fire, the teacher 
facing east and the pupil west. The teacher ^irecited 
a verse from one of me Vedas, explained its meaning, 
authorship, and metre. When the whole Rigvedu 
was thus gone through, the pupil’s memory and other 
faculties must have been fairly exercised. And some 
pupiis studied all the four Vedas in this laborious way. 
A mistake on the pupil’s part required an atonement 
of at least twenty-four hours’ fast. 

The term began in Sravana (roughly, the rainy 
season when no work could be done in the fields) 
with offering grains and ghee and milk and repeating 
the whole Rtgveda. The Sutras^ mention many 
reasons for interrupting study — full and new moon, 
"deaths, SrSddhas, sight of unholy things, thunder, 
rain, prodigies of any kind. Holidays therefore seem 
to have been plentiful. The term lasted from 4 to 
6l4 months and ended in Magha or Taisa with the 
Utsarga, or dismissal — a festival which included offer- 
ings, a bath, change of clothes, and other symbolical 
ceremonies. 

This system of education paust have been in vogue 
(with differences according to caste and station) from 
the Rigvedic period down to the Buddhist and Jaina 
reforms. These reforms introduced the monastic 
system, which spread even in the original Brahmanical 
religion, and produced maths, where large bodies of 
teachers and pupils (at first some kind of monks 
forming a community as at Nalanda, but later also 
including lay pupils) Hved together in a kind of 
community. Those institutions which imparted ele- 
mentary education to boys soon came to be called tols 


*cf. for example, the Sarikh&yana Smuta SAtra, IV, 7. 
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and distinguished from higher centres of Buddhist 
grew up, as in Europe, in monasteries 
universities. The Buddhist viharas 
and sangharWas developed through internal cohesion 
into the kind of educational city of which the recently 
excavated Nalanda^ is an example. Hiuen-Tsiang, 
and I-Tsing lived here in the seventh century A'®. 
and describe its life. ^ 

What is of most interest to the student of Indian 
education in the history of Nalanda is its resemblance 
to a university in the medieval European sense of the 
word. From a sangharama (monastic school) 
founded by SakrMitya (Kumaragupta I) where 
Buddhist bhikj{us congregated, it gradually grew 
through the fame of its philosopher-teachers to attract" 
even non-Buddhists ibrahmacharins) not only from 
northern India but even from the south and from 
Ceylon and China. It was thus a universttas 
personarum, since it contained teachers and pupils 
from different parts at least of the East who lived a 
common residential life in its spacious buildings. 
Hiuen-Tsiang and I-Tsing say that when they visited 
Nalanda it had about 4,000 students in residence. 
Other universities, like Vikramasila, Odantapuri, 
Jagaddala, and Takshasila, were smaller but had a 
similar personnel. 

The studies, too, were fairly comprehensive, 
though a complete universttas rerum was not realized 
either in Europe or in India during the Middle Ages.- 
NalandS, like Paris and Oxford, specialized in religion 
and philosophy, though there is evidence that logic, 
grammar, and mathematics were also taught there 

^For fuller details see The University of Ndlandd, by H. D. 
Sankaiia (1934). 


learning which 
and resemhkd 
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and that its students took part in debating, chariot- 
racing, boxing, wrestling, archery, acting (‘ tfiimick- 
ing other people’s acts ’) and dancing. The standard 
of studies must have been fairly high, for the Entrance 
Examination (conducted by professors who kept the 
^ate!) was so stiff that eight out of every ten 
‘ QKternal ’ candidates failed in it. 

These details about what I-Tsing calls ‘ the most 
magnificent Temple of Learning in Jambudvipa ’, are 
not of much importance except as showing the flourish- 
ing state of higher education in medieval India, and 
the still religious associations of its curricula and life. 

While Hindu and Buddhist education was in this 
■comparatively flourishing condition, the Muham- 
madan conquest of India took place. In modern 
India the connexion between Islam and education is 
not very striking; but the early followers of a Prophet 
who is reported to have said that ‘it is better to 
educate one’s child than to give gold in charity’ do 
not seem to have been indifferent to education. 
Under the first four Caliphs and especially in the 
early Ummayud period, elementary education was 
established in newly converted countries like Iraq, 
Syria, and Persia. It is well known that one of the 
first universities of Eturope was started at Cordova by 
the Andalusian Ummayud dynasty, and that Muslim 
scholars did much to prepare the way for the 
Kenaissance just as they had done for the rediscovery 
by Europe of Greek science and philosophy.^ 

^In spite of certain ‘corruptions" m them, it was the Latin 
translations of Aristotle made by A1 Farabi and Ai Beruni that 
led the Catholic philosophers of the^ Middle Ages to assimilate 
Greek philosophy into a new system since known as Scholasticism. 
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But the Muhammadan .conquest of Indi% coincided 
with a dark age in Islamic education when the schools 
had los? their wider ideals of culture in a narrow 
preoccupation with sectarian controversies among 
themselves. Small village schools grew up near the 
mosques, but these taught little more than prayers^ 
and maxims from the Quran. It was not till the" 
Mii^hals came into power that any systematic attempt 
was made to educate on ^ large scale. Babar com- 
plained that India when he came contained no 
colleges, no mosques, and no polite society, and he 
himself was unable to remedy this defect in the brief 
four years he ruled over India. 

This, however, does not imply that between the 
eighth and the sixteenth century the Muhammadan 
kings did nothing for education. Muhammad of 
Ghazni is said to have founded a magnificent uni- 
versity, with a library of ‘ curious books in varipus_ 
languages ’ and a museum of natural curiosities,, near, 
a mosque at Ghazni. His conqueror and successor, 
Muhammad of Ghori settled down at Delhi in 1192 
and replaced temples with mosques and pAthMlas 
with mal{tabs (primary schools) and madrasas (high 
schools). His slave, Kutb-ud-din, who succeeded him 
on the throne in 1206, also built mosques and ma\- 
tabr, it was during Kutb-ud-din’s reign that the great 
Buddhist monastery-university of Vikramasila (in 
Bihar) was raided and its professors and students 
were evacuated. Kutb-ud-din’s successors — ^Altamash,, 
Sultana Raziya, Nazirud-din and Balban — encouraged 
maktabs and madrasas attached to mosques. 

The Khilji kings, unlike the Slave sultans, did not 
further learning. Indeed, Ala-ud-din confiscated and 
appropriated to other uses almost all the inams (gifts) 
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an*d religious endowments .{wakjs) made by^his pre- 
decessors for educational purposes. Fortunately his 
successor, Mubarak Khan, restored these graifcs. And 
the Tughlak kings who ruled from 1325 to 1413 
continued the good tradition. Among these special 
^mention must be made of one — ^Firoz Tughlak, who 
"isfcsaid to have spent 136 lacs of tan\as (equal to as 
man y rupees) in pensions and gifts, 36 of which were 
given for educational purposes.^ He is also credited 
by the historian Ferishta with having built thirty 
colleges attached to mosques, and at Delhi he founded 
a residential university where students and professors 
alike were maintained on Government scholarships 
and endowments. 

Another period of neglect followed under the suc- 
cessors of Firoz Tughlak. In 1398, Timur sacked all 
the schools he could find along with religious and 
charitable institutions. The Sayyid and Lodi kings 
who ruled from 1414 to 1526 did little for education, 
except that Sikandar Lodi popularized the study of 
Persian even among his Hindu subjects and thus 
paved the way for Aat lusty hybrid, Urdu. 

While the Delhi kings were thus alternately help- 
ing and hindering education, the rulers of small 
independent States like Ahmednagar, Malwa, Gol- 
konda, Sindh, and Bijapur were starting village 
schools where religion and learning grew side by side. 
Captain Taylor and Mr J. Ferguson have left an 
.enmusiastic account of the inconspicuous kingdom of 
Bahmani in the Deccan which may be taken to be a 
fair representative of the others.^ 

But there cannot be said, to have beea any systematic - 

’•cf. Promotion of Learning in India by Muhammadans, by 
N. N. Law, 51. ^ Architecture at Bifapur (1866), 12 S. 
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and consistent educational policy among the Muhafn- 
madan kings before the Mughal emperors, so that 
Babar hid reason to complain of the decay of learning 
when he ascended the throne. 

I^is son Humayun built a madrasa at Delhi, and 
over his own tomb. Sher Shah, too, who banished^ 
Humayun, built one at Narnaul. But it was left $0 
Akbar, the almost exact contemporary of Elizabeth 
of England, to inaugurate a determined pohey of 
educational encouragement. 

Though probably himself unable to read and write 
(in spite of his general intelligence and interest in 
listening to reading and discussion), he ordered the 
MaMbharata, the Rdmdyana, the Atharva Veda^ the 
Lildvati, the Tdjak_ (a treatise on astronomy), the 
History of Kashmir (probably not the Rdjataranginf), 
and other works to be translated into Persian for the 
benefit of Muslim student?. He collected many rare 
books which he divided into two classes, Science and 
History, and entrusted to a full-time hbrarian, Mulla 
Pir Muhammad. He encouraged painting, music, 
and calligraphy. But, above all, he imparted a 
systematic education to his sons and subjects. Hindus 
and Muhammadans studied in the same schools and 
colleges and went through the same curriculum. 
They first learned the Persian alphabet, with accents 
and marks of punctuation; then they read easy pas- 
sages of prose or verse which emphasized, some moral 
or religious truth. Every day mey had to do four, 
exercises: the alphabet, the combinations of letters, 
a new hemistich or distich, and a repetition of 
the previous lesson. . More advanced students were 
taught the sciences (as they were then known) in the 
following order: etlucs, arithmetic, accountancy, 
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agriculture, geometry, astronomy, economics," physics, 
logic, natural philosophy, and history. ^ While 
Muslims learnt the Quran, Hindu pupils'^ studied 
Vydkaram, Veddnta and Patanjali’s commentary on 
Yoga. 

Blochmann mentions a large cbllege founded by 
Akbar on the hill at Fatehpur Sikri, ‘ the like of 
which few travellers can name’.^ Besides this there 
were several other madrasas in Fatehpur Sikri, Agra, 
and Gujarat. These colleges were mosdy residential, 
though the well-known one at Delhi, which Shaikh 
’Abdul Haqq used to walk two miles each way to 
attend, was a day school. Besides State institutions, 
there were also private-owned schools for what we 
may call post-graduate work in music, painting, 
philosophy, and mathematics: such, for instance, was 
Mir Ali Beg’s academy at Agra where ’Abdul Qadir, 
the author of the Tdrikjii-Badd’uni, studied, and the 
madrasa built at Delhi in 1561 by Akbar’s nurse, 
Maham Anaga. 

The chief achievements of Akbar’s reign, there- 
fore, in the field of education were the admission of 
Hindus and Muslims into the same schools, the en- 
couragement of Hindu and Muslim art and literature, 
the translation of Hindu and Muslim classics, the 
patronage of learned men of various countries and 
religions, and the starting of a comparatively large 
number of educational institutions. 

Akbar’s son, Jahangir, had been given a good edu- 
cation and knew not only Persian but even Turkish. 
The Tdri\hi-Jdn-]ahdn narrates that he ‘ repaired even 
those madrasas which had for thirty years been the 


^ Jiin4-‘A\bari 0arrett), 11, i8o. 
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dwelling-place of birds £Cnd beasts and filled them 
with students and professors’. For this purpose he 
used the property of those of his subjects who died 
without heirs. Professors of various religions (even 
Jesuits) taught in, Agra. The king himself was a 
passionate collector of books and paintings (and en- 
couraged such masters as Farrukh Beg, Hasan, arid 
Mansur) and patronized miisicians like Chatar Khan, 
mathematicians like Mirza Ghiyis Beg, historians like 
Ni’matullah, and poets like BSba Tilib Ispahani.” 

As Jahangir was less systematic in his educational 
policy than his father Akbar, his son Shah Jahan was 
even less so than Jahangir. But neither of them was 
retrogressive, and each progressed in some way. Shah 
Jahan is chiefly known for the Imperial College he 
founded in Delhi not far from the Jami’ Masjid in 
1650.^ He also repaired the DIr-ul-Baqa college and 
appointed the learned Maulana Muhammad Sadrud- 
din as Director (we should now say Principal). 

Prince Dara gave promise not only or brilliant 
personal attainments (he knew Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit, and wrote several books on Hinduism and 
Sufism) but also of an enlightened educational policy. 
But as Lt.-Col. Sleeman wrote after visiting his tomb,® 

‘ infirmity of temper ’ prevented him from changing 
the destinies of India by changing the character of 
education. 

Aurangzib followed a different pohcy from Akbar 
with regard to the education of ms Hindu subjects.’ 
In April 1669, for instance, he ordered the provincial 
governors to destroy the Hindu schools and temples 

'■This college was destroyed after the Mutiny of 1857; cf. C. 
Stephens, Archaeology of Delhi, _ 255. 
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within thfir jurisdiction/ "But he spent lav^hly on 
Muhammadan education. Mr Keene saySs,that he 

founded numberless colleges and schools ' ? He 
confiscated a Dutch building in Lucknow and turned 
it into a madrasa. He ordered tfie Diwans to help 
poor students with stipends in proportion to their 
ifierit, and had the number of professors and students 
in Ahmedabad, Patna, and Surat increased. He took 
steps to educate the rather backward Bohras of Gujarat 
by appointing teachers and ordering monthly examin- 
ations and making attendance at school compulsory 
— at their own expense, when they gave trouble to 
his lieutenants. 

Besides State schools, there were madrasas built 
and run by private individuals, sometimes with 
Aurangzib’s help. Akramuddin Khan Sadr built a 
college at Ahmedabad in 1697 at a cost of Rs 124,000. 
Qazi Rafi’uddin Muhammad started a college at 
BiSn^ in 1670. Siyalkut (modern Sialkot) was 
famous for a madrasa founded and taught by Maulawi 
Abdul Hakim and his son Maulawi ’Abdullah. 

Aurangzib’s high idea of the education necessary 
for a prince shown in the rebuke he administered 
to his own teacher, Mulla SaHh/ 

Was it not incumbent on my preceptor to make 
me acquainted with the distinguishing features of 
every nation of the earth, its resources and strength, 
its mode of warfare, its manners, religions, form 
of government, and wherein its interests principally 
consist; and by a regular course of historical read- 
ing, to render me familiar with the origin of States, 

^ cf. J. Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangzib and Historical Essays, ii. 

^ The Mughal Empire, 23. 

® Quoted in Bernier's Travels, 156. 
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theV progress and deeline, the events, accidents or 
errors owing to which such great changes and 
mighty revolutions have been effected? 

]^ahadur Shih (1707-12) who succeeded Aurangzib 
was less fond of education than his predecessor; but 
during his reign two new colleges were started in 
Delhi: one by Ghaziudthn, an Amir whose sen 
founded the Nizam dynasjy in the Deccan, and the 
other by Khan Firuz Jang. Both these colleges were 
attached to mosques, the first also to a mausoleum for 
the founder himself. These colleges were unfortun- 
ately closed for want of money and are now Httle 
more than ruins. 

Muhammad Shah’s reign (1719-48) was marked 
by the rivalries of the Sayyid brothers which ended 
in Nadir Shah’s invasion. But it was also marked 
by the impetus given to astronomical education by the 
founding of the Jantar Mantar in Delhi by Jai Singh, 
Rija of Amber (Jaipur). This was an observatory 
containing a large equatorial dial with degrees for 
determining altitudes and azimuths. Though this 
observatory was not finished, it provided data for the 
well-known Astronomical Tables called Muhammad 
Sh&M. 

It was while Muhammad Shah was emperor that 
Nadir Shah invaded Delhi and returned to Persia with 
the precious imperial library so laboriously collected 
by successive Mughals. Shah ’Alum II (1759-1806) 
again got together a decent library, only to be again 
robbed by Ghulam Qadir. 

From this necessarily short and sketchy account of 
ancient and medieval, or Hindu and Muhammadan, 
education in India, two conclusions will force them- 
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selves on tiie reader: from 'the earliest times, '^Indian 
parents and rulers were aware of their duty and right 
to give their children at least an elementary educa- 
tion; but neither parents nor rulers seem to have dis- 
charged this duty on a systematic or universal scale.’ 

.One bing or prince opened schools and another closed 
(if he did not destroy) them; one parent entrusted 
his children to a guru, aiyd ten others (especially of 
the lower castes or poorer classes) did not. 

But one feature of Indian education was maintained 
throughout this long and dark period: it was personal 
and based on the family system. However uneven 
and haphazard each successive ruler’s policy might 
be, it took into accoimt the characteristic Indian spirit 
of education — that it is a personal discipleship of the 
pupil to the teacher and that religion is inseparable 
from this discipleship. The ancient Hindu teacher 
had no difficulty about diversity of religion among 
his pupils: they were all of his own religion, and his 
primary purpose was to make them good Hindus. 
The Muhammadan kings had to choose between 
neglecting the education of ^heir Hindu subjects and 
giving them separate schools: the majority of them 
chose the first alternative (though they generally 
tolerated the Hindu schools which already existed 
even when they did not help them with money or 
build new ones), and a few like Akbar chose the 
second. But none of them denied the principle that 
every child should be educated in his own religion 
if he is educated at all. None of them advocated a 
religionless or neutral education to cut the Gordian 
knot of multiplicity of religions. 

Neither did the unit of teaching change from the 
individual or the group to the crowd: among the 
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higher' classes, and the -nobility in particular, each 
pupil had a teacher all to himself; and even other 
teachers had small groups of ten or twelve at most to 
teach and live with. Education was still considered 
as a personal and^ family-like process: the teacher had 
to live with his pupils, talking and listening to them„ 
observing them and being observed by them, en- 
couraging and praising, scolding and punishing them. 
And since earning for a living had not yet become the 
principal goal of education, diis possibly less business- 
like but certainly more scientific attitude was followed 
unmolested. In the light of what has happened since, 
we shall have occasion to regret the loss of this aspect 
of Indian education, much as we may rejoice over its 
progress (in step with the rest of the world) from the 
instructional and utilitarian point of view. 



CHAPTER III 


.EDUCATION UNDER EARLY 'BRITISH RULE 

While the Muhammadan^ power was weakening to 
its death, traders from the West were settling down 
in the most accessible ports and acquiring, first merely 
commercial, and little by litde also proprietary and 
military, rights from the local magnates. Contrary 
to the modern axiom, it was the flag that followed 
trade. And with the flag came education. 

Within its ‘ settlement ’ each trading company had 
the right (and perhaps the duty) to start schools for 
the children of its employees. These were at first 
Europeans and soon also the result of local unions. 
The language problem obviously arose pretty early in 
the history of this education. Portuguese, French, 
English, and after a time a mongrel speech which the 
Indians dubbed Feringhi ijpecame the medium of 
instruction in Company schools. As business grew, 
the number of persons within the settlements also 
grew, and with it came the need of schools for the 
children of pure Indian servants and workmen. 

What part the religious motive played in this edu- 
cational activity of European trading companies in 
India, it is not always easy to assess. The Portuguese 
came to India not merely for trade in spices, coconuts, 
and cardamoms, but also as missionaries with the 
express commission of making Christ known to the 
peoples with whom they would trade. They started 
schools at Goa, Diu, Damaun, Cochin, Hooghly and 
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other places almost as soon as they settlad down in 
India, ys^ith the primary intention of educating their 
new converts to Christianity. These schools taught 
reading, ^nd .witing in Portuguese as well as in the 
local vernacular,, and the, principles of the Catholic 
religion. The French had similar elementary schools, 
in their settlements at Pondicherry, Mah 4 Chand*r- 
nagore, and Yanam; the ^peculiarity of these schools 
being that the teaching was done in the vernacular,- 
by Indian teachera, French being taught only in the 
secondary school at Pondicherry, where the children 
of French settlers and soldiers were educated along 
with a few of the more advanced among the Indian 
children of the employees of the French East India 
Company. Contemporary and apparently impartial 
witnesses record that these schools were fairly efficient 
and admitted children of every religion and of at 
least, -the. higher castes. 

In both the Portuguese and the French Company’s 
schools the missionaries played an important part. 
Coming to India as they did as chaplains to the 
Catholic servants of tl^pse Companies, they taught 
Christian doctirine in their schools and often guided 
their educational policy. They also extended the 
scope of the Company’s schools far beyond the limits 
of the settlement. Sometimes, too, with monetary 
help from their Company they started schools for non- 
Christian children, gathering these children from the 
neighbouring villages and not only educating them 
but often even feeding and clothing them and supply- 
ing them with books and slates. 

The British East India Company also followed the 
same educational principles as the Portuguese and 
the French, Mr Narendra Nath Law says that 
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the first cflorts o£ the Company to diffuse ^educa- 
tion were prompted by a religious motive, viz. the 
evangelization of Indians and the removal ot appre- 
hended trouble owing to the preponderance of 
Roman Catholics among the inhabitants of the 
places where they had settled.^ '' 

How far this is true is not clear from the available 
documents; but it is certain that religion was consider- 
ed as one of the chief responsibilities of Directors and 
local Governors. The national antagonism of English 
Protestants towards the Catholic Portuguese and 
French and their Indian converts also accounts for 
something of their zeal for the propagation of Protest- 
ant Christianity. In any case, the missionaries fol- 
lowed the traders (who later became rulers), 
established schools for the instruction of Christians 
and the conversion (‘civilization’) of non-Christians, 
mostly on their own private account but with the 
permission and monetary help of the Company or 
Government. 

We need not dwell at length in this book on the 
earlier stages of European education in India, because 
they have little importance in the evolution of the 
present system. But it is worth remarking that they 
continued the twofold tradition of ancient Indian 
education— they gave religion an essential place, and 
they followed the small-group system. 

A short account must, however, be given of 
European efforts before 1835. After the Portuguese 
Catholic missionaries at Goa, Calicut, and other parts 
of south India in the sixteenth century* (led by St 

'^fromotion of Learning in India by Early European Settlers 
(W5l 5 * 

^ For the subsequent educational work of Jesuit missionaries, cf. 
Tbe Jesuits and the Great Mogul, by Sir Edward Maclagaix (1932), 
133 ^- 
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Francis Xavier, the Superior of the Jesuit* mission to 
India) ^ and the Dutch Protestant missionaries in 
Ceylon" in the seventeenth century, the Protestant 
Danes arrived at Tranquebar on the south-east coast 
in T 706, led by two missionaries who are still remem- 
bered, Ziegenbalg and Plutschou. ' They immediately-, 
began to study Portuguese and Tamil and opened 
schools for Indian children. The Tranquebar trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Tamil made by 
Ziegenbalg and Schulze is still used in southern India. 

These missionaries started 17 schools in 1725 for 
‘ Heathen and Muhammadan ’ children and four ‘ mis- 
sionary ’ schools, i.e. for Christians. In the former 
schools they were unable to teach religion (except 
natural religion) owing to opposition from the parents 
of the children as well as from the lay (non-Christian) 
teachers whom they were forced to employ. They 
therefore lost interest in these schools and concentrated 
their activity on the missionary schools and on direct 
missionary work. 

The question of religious education therefore pre- 
sented the same difl&culty then as it does now. The 
problem of the medium of instruction was no less real. 
Tranquebar contained a number of Portuguese 
speakers; the rest spoke Tamil. The Danish mis- 
sionaries learnt Tamil and taught everything in that 
language, reserving English (which soon became 
popular on account of Ae British East India Com- 
pany’s progress) for teachers’ training schools and 
seminaries. Besides this, they produced a Tamil 
dictionary and a Tamil and a Telugu Bible. 

In this the Protestant Danish missionaries followed 
the same policy as the Portuguese and French CathoHc 
missionaries before them. The first printing press in 
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India was set up at Ambalacat near Cochin by a Jesuit 
missionary in 1577; and the earliest Christian poem 
in an Indian language was composed by F/. Ernst 
Hanxleden, SJ., m 1724. 

The first Protestant English mission came 'to 
>Iadras in 1727 and soon ‘ adopted ’ ttfe^wsork of ^ 
Danes. Schulze and Schwartz were employed by'th6.' 
Society for the Promotion of Christia|i KnqWedge 
and started schools at Madras, Tanjore^, Guddmore, 
Palamcottah, and Trichinopoly. The Baptists came to 
Bengal in 1793 and settlecl down at Serampore where 
they brought about 10,000 children under their influ- 
ence. In 1 804 the London Missionary Society opened 
schools in Ceylon and south India and finally in 
Bengal. The Church Missionary Society and the 
Wesleyan Mission had settlements at such distant but 
\yell'Chosen places as Surat, Agra, Meerut, Calcutta, 
'franquebar, and Colombo. 

These missionary agencies in Indian education are 
important, not for their achievement — though this was 
considerable in the circumstances — ^but for the 
impetus, in fact, for the stap, they gave to Govern- 
ment enterprise. Missionaries, especially if they be- 
longed to other nations or religious denominations 
from the ruling British East India Company, were at 
first suspected by the Government, and naturally also 
by the Indians. But they soon won the people over by 
the free education they imparted and the general 
raising of the standard of literacy and morals they 
effected, especially in centres like Serampore in the 
north and Goa and Tranquebar in the south. The 
East India Company soon felt a desire to emulate the 
missionaries, through self-interest if not from the pure 
love of Indians. In 1784 the Resident at Tanjore, 
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Mr Sullivan, laid before the Company a pkn for the 
establishment of English schools for the education of 
the children of the upper castes. The missionary 
Schwartz was instrumental in getting this scheme 
through till the Court of Directors took charge of it 
in 1787. They sanctioned ^Tioo as an annual endow- 
ment to each school and ordered that English, 
arithmetic, Tamil, Hindi (or Hindustani) and 
Christian Instruction should be taught. The last sub- 
ject was added at the suggestion, and almost at the 
insistence, of the missionaries, but soon dwindled into 
the most superficial study of the Bible in English 
(more for its literary than its religious value) owing 
to the opposition of the Company. 

Once the Company saw the influence it would 
acquire over the country through schools, its leaders 
went forward with the policy of starting and finan- 
cing more schools. Since English schools were not 
yet popular except with the few Brahmans who 
wished their sons to be employed by the Company as 
clerks, Warren Hastings, the then Governor-General, 
started a madrasa (which still exists) at Calcutta in 
1784 at the Company’s expense for the education of 
Muslim boys through the medium of Arabic. Here 
a few boys were attracted by a monthly stipend to 
undergo a course of natural philosophy, Quranic 
theology, law, geometry, arithmetic, logic, and 
grammar. In 1819 the Company allotted Rs30,ooo 
annually to its maintenance, and in 1823 a new 
building was built at a cost of Rsi40,537. In 1829 
this madrasa had 99 stipendiary students. 

The same principle of promoting ‘ Orientalism ’ 
prompted Warren Hastings to open a Sanskrit College 
at Benares in 1791. TJhe British Resident, 
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Jonathan Ouncan, who built it said that die Com- 
pany’s intention was to secure competent interpreters 
o£ Hindu law, which was so constandy inv'blved in 
the administration of justice. The education given 
in the college was in accordance with the Manava 
Dharma, or Institutes of Manu. ''Like the madrasa 
of Calcutta, it was put under a supervising committee 
in i8ii, and in 1828 it contained 277 students (249 
Brahmans and the rest of the other higher castes) and 
received an annual Government subsidy of Rs20,ooo. 

Warren Hastings’ successor, Lord Wellesley, 
started a college of another kind at Fort William 
(Calcutta) in 1800. It was meant for Civil Servants 
of the Company, and provided for their training in 
the vernaculars of India, in Hindu and Muhammadan 
law, and in the history of India. Being limited to a 
special object, it has litde importance in the history of 
Indian education, though it is of great interest in the 
evolution of the Civil Service examinations. 

Before entering the modern period of Indian edu- 
cation, since 1835, a few words should be said about 
charitable schools started and maintained by European 
missionary bodies (often with financial help from the 
Company) before that date. Several of these seem 
to have existed at some time and for some time, mostly 
for the orphan or abandoned children of European 
soldiers or other settlers. Three of them were in 
Calcutta, the then centre of India and always the most 
.European-populated town in India. The Calcutta 
Charitable School, founded by the Anglican mission- 
aries in 1729 from subscriptions raised in England, 
tottered along till 1787, spending much money on a 
few unkempt children; it was men placed under a 
Board and has existed ever since, catering for Anglo- 
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Indian 6oys and girls. It now consists of tvro schools, 
the Calcutta Boys’ School and the Calcutta Girls’ 
School. ® The Free School, so called because it was 
started by the Free-School Society in 1789, has given 
its name to a street in Calcutta, though its own name 
has been changed* into St Thomas’s; it still educates 
poor Anglo-Indian boys. The ‘ Benevolent Instin> 
tion ’ was started by the Baptist missionaries of 
Serampore for Indian as well as Anglo-Indian children 
of botii sexes. 



CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATION 1835-54 

To understand the significance of 1835 as a turning- 
point in the history of In<San education it is necessary 
to pause a while on its threshold. Three kiiids of 
schools were in existence at the time: Vernacular 
schools, missionary schools (teaching in English), and 
Government (Company) schools teaching either in 
English or in the vernacular. With the growth of 
the East India Company’s trade and power and its 
determination to settle down and transform itself from 
a trader into a ruler, the question of its responsibility 
for the education of Indians as a whole again came 
before the Directors. Charles Grant and Robert 
Wilberforce had proposed to introduce a clause in the 
renewed Charter of 1793 expressly laying on the 
Company the duty of educa^ng the children of India. 
In a tract on the Condition of the People of India, 
Grant wrote: 

By planting our language, our knowledge, our 
opinions, and our religion in our Asiatic territories, 
we shall put a great work beyond the reach of 
contingencies. We shall probably have wedded the 
inhabitants of these territories to this country;’' but 
at any rate we shall 'have done an act of strict duty 
to them and a lasting service to mankind. 

But the Company’s Directors did not admit the 
1 i.e. England. 
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principle that education -was their duty^xxniA the 
Charter ^was again renewed m 1813. This Charter 
contained the provision 

.that a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in 
each year shall* be set apart and applied to the found- 
ing and maintaining of colleges, schools, public 
lectures, and other institutions for the revival and 
improvement of literature, and encouragement of 
the learned natives of rndia, and for the introduc- 
tion and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India. 

Accordingly, the Governor-General in India, on in- 
structions from the Directors in England, set about 
spending the 0,000 which had been annually 
earmarked for this purpose. This purpose, the Direc- 
tors thoyght, would be better served by encouraging 
oriental studies than by introducing European educa- 
tion, for, as they wrote: 

We are informed that there are in the Sanskrit 
language many excel]|pnt systems of Ethics, with 
codes of laws and compendiums of the duties to 
every class of the people, the study of which might 
be useful to those natives who may be destined for 
the judicial department of Government. There are 
also many tracts merit, we are told, on the virtues 
of drugs and plants, and on the application of them 
in medicine, the knowledge of which might prove 
desirable to European practitioners; and there are 
treatises on astronomy, mathematics (including 
geometry and algebra) which, though they may not 
add new lights to European science, might be made 
to form links of communication between the natives 
and the gentlemen in our service. . . . 
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Nothm|, however, was - done to carry out these 
nohle but guarded sentiments towards Indian 'culture 
till 1823 when a Committee of Public Instruction was 
appointed to dispose of the annual grant of Rs 100,000 
for the benefit of all the educational institutions 
maintained by the Government in India, the chief of 
v/hich were the Calcutta Madrasa, the Benares 
■ Sanskrit College, the Calcutta Sanskrit College, the 
, Calcutta Vidyalaya, the r 5 durshidabad Madrasa, and 
elementary schools in various parts of the country. 
The Calcutta Vidyalaya deserves special mention 
because though founded in 1816 with Hindu money, 
on the proposal of David Hare, a watchmaker, and 
the advice of Mr Harrington, a Government official, 
it became in 1819 the first government College in 
India, imparting higher instruction to Indians through 
the medium of English. 

Another educational activity entrusted to the Com- 
pany in India by the Charter of 1813 was the publi- 
cation of books in Indian languages. A Government 
press was opened in 1824 with a monthly allowance 
of £jo. By 1835 it had ^pent a lac of rupees and 
published only 15 Sanskrit, 3 Hindi, 2 Arabic, and 
4 Persian books, while a private School-book Society 
had in, less time published 38 books, including a 
Sanskrit Grammar, an Arabic Reader, a book on 
Astronomy, one on Cholera, and one on Natural 
Philosophy, and in four years (1817-1821) circulated 
.126,446 copies of books — ^making a profit of 20 per 
cent on the capital invested. 

i The only important feature of education between 
11823 and 1833 is the increasing popularity of English 
as a meHnim of higher (i.e. secondary and university 
h-though no university was yet founded) education 
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in preference to Arabic -or Sanskrit. TSe Benares 
College, rose from 163 to 279 students in a single 
year as soon as English was introduced. The Calcutta 
Vidy^laya or Hindu College had 70 pupils in 1819: 
it had 421 in 1839. And the Directors of the Com- 
pany remarked in a letter of 24 October 1832 that 
in this college 

to an extensive comm:j^d of the English language 
the pupils add a complete conversancy with English 
literature, with ancient and modern history, with 
geography, and the rudiments of astronomy, with 
natural philosophy, chemistry and mathematics. 

The Scottish Churches school, started by Dr Alexander 
Duff in 1830, is important not only for the success 
of its ‘ anglicizing ’ policy but even more for the suc- 
cess of its system of compulsory Scripture and 
Religion classes (which were perhaps counterbalanced 
by the attraction of the absence of school fees). 

The renewal of the Charter in 1833 was the occa- 
sion for a general revision of the Company’s educa- 
tional policy in India. Barliament voted ;{icfe,ooo a 
year for education instead of the previous allowance 
of ;ri 0,000. The ten members of the Committee 
were equally divided on the question wl^ch now 
assumed urgency: whether they should go on en- 
couraging oriental education or substitute Western in 
its place. But in 1 834 Macaulay caune to India and 
became President 3 **^ Committee and Lg^slative 
Member of the Supreme Council. It was in this 
capacity that he wrdfe the Minute of 2 February 1835, 
which was endorsed in Lord William Bentinck’s 
Dispatch of 7 March inaugurating a policy which has 
guided Indian education ever since. 
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The re^ons for the direction given to Indian, educa- 
tion by this important decision deserve to be closely 
studied by those who wish to be fair to both sides of 
the controversy which preceded and followed it. 

The English had to choose one ^ of three kinds' of 
education for official encouragement; elementary 
Ternacular, higher Arabic or Sanskrit, and higher 
English. To think of translating European literature 
and science into Arabic c^' Sanskrit and thus placing 
it within the reach of oriental col leges, is even now, 
and was much more then, out of the question. Ele- 
mentary education is now considered more important 
for the general well-being of a nation than higher 
education. But a century ago the small private village 
schools were thought to be enough for the teaching 
of the three R’s; indeed, the Directors of the Company 
were persuaded that literacy was widespread among 
the people of India. In a letter to the Governor- 
General in 1 8;^;:^ they wrote: ‘With respect to the 
era5ientary^dGLOols“wm^ establishea in various 
parts of India previous to the appointment of the 
General Committee,"^ we ^consider them of sub- 
ordinate importance, instruction in reading and writ- 
ing being already diffused among the inhabitants of 
most of the territories under your presidency.’ 

There was also another reason for this attitude to- 
wards elementary education on the part of the 
Education Committee. It had officially a grant of 
only ^TiOjOOO to dispose of towards education. With 
this sum it could hardly provide adequately for the 
elementary instruction of several ntillions of people. 
It therefore decided in favour of what is known as 


^ i.e. o£ Public Instruction* 
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the theory of ‘ infiltrationr’, which believes' that it is 
better tp educate a few hundreds thoroughly than 
millions superficially, for the education given to these 
hundreds will necessarily filter down to the millions 
and thus (to chaftge the metaphor) leaven the whole 
lump wimout much cost. 

But the Committee of Public Instruction were 
personally inclined to encourage oriental rather than 
Western education. For dlie thing they were mosdy 
orientalists themselves and members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Besides, the Act of 1813 had 
ordered the ‘ encouragement of the learned natives of 
India’, and the Directors had in 1814 ordered the 
promotion of Sanskrit studies and the publication of 
Sanskrit books. As to ‘learned natives’, the only 
ones the Committee could think of were learned in 
Sanskrit or Arabic, and the only way to ‘ encourage ’ 
them seemed to be to foster their oriental learning. 
From the financial point of view, too, this seemed the 
only feasible policy to adopt, for European education 
through the medium of English would require highly 
paid and probably incompetent English teachers 
(taken from among the half-educated Army men or 
other servants of the Company) and the result was at 
best doubtful, while able Sanskrit and Arabic pundits 
could be had for a few rupees’ pay a month and the 
success of their teaching was assured. The Committee 
also believed that it was bad policy and bad pedagogy 
to force Indians to learn the language and literature- 
of a foreign country when they had an old and 
splendid culture of their own, with associations dear 
to them in their daily lives, and with a language in 
syntactical and ideological resources immeasurably 
superior to English. 
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The Cbmmittee therefore cannot be accused of 
prejudice against 'oriental’ education: indeed, they 
had a distinct prepossession in its favour. What 
tipped the balance in favour of the ' Anglicists ’ were 
the following arguments used byr Macaulay in ^his 
* Minute ’ : 

(1) that the Act of 1813 had spoken o£ ‘learned 

natives’, and -they could be as learned 
through an English as through a Sanskrit 
or Arabic education; 

(2) that the same Act spoke of science — of which 

there was none in the Indian languages; 

(3) that the Indians themselves (barring a few old- 

fashioned and ‘orthodox’ Brahmans) pre- 
ferred an English education to their own — 
as the crowding of the Hindu College and 
the Scottish Church College in Calcutta, and 
the comparative desertion of the Sanskrit 
College in the same city in spite of its sti- 
pends, showed; 

(4) that English was a much easier language to 

master than Sanskrit or Arabic and would 
give the Indians ^e key to all the riches of 
Western science and literature; 

(5) that even patriotic and enlightened Indians, like 

Raja Rammohun Roy, admitted that their 
own languages possessed little that was 
worth knowing and asked for Western 
education. 

These arguments in favour of English education 
were expressed in Macaulay’s Minute with all the 
rhetoric he knew how to wield, and their effect was 
immediate and overpowering. Who could persist in 
encouraging ' the false history, false astronomy, false 
medicine, false metaphysics which attended their [i.e. 
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the Indians’] false religion’, or resist a -'peroration 
like this? 

^he question before us is simply whether, when 
It is in our power to teach this language [i.e. 
English], we^ shall teach languages in which, by 
universal experience, there are no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our ow^; 
whether, when we can teach European science, we 
shall teach systems wl^ich, by universal confession, 
wherever they differ ffem those of Europe, differ 
for the worse; and whether, when we can patronize 
sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines 
which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy 
which would move laughter in girls at an English 
boarding-house, history abounding in kings thirty 
feet high and reigns thirty thousand years long, and 
geography made of seas of treacle and seas of butter. 

Weak as the premisses were, sweeping as were the 
generalizations, patent as was the ignorance and 
prejudice behind the judgements, the conclusion 
carried conviction; and on 7 March 1835,. Lord 
'^iiUa33a^,,Bentiuck iss^^ Proclamation, from which 
the following quotations may be of interest; 

His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the 
great object of the British Government ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and science 
amongst the natives of India, and that all the funds 
appropriated for the purposes of Education would 
be best employed on English education alone. 

But it is not the intention of His Lordship in 
Council to abolish any college or school of native 
learning while the native population shall appear to 
be inclined to avail themselves of the advantages it 
affords. 
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It \ias come to the knowledge of the Governor- 
General in Council that a large sum has been ex- 
pended by the Committee in the printing of^riental 
works. His Lordship in Council directs that no 
portion of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

His Lordship in Council directs that all ^he 
funds which these reforms will leave at the disposal 
of the Committee be henceforth employed in im- 
parting to the native population a knowledge of 
English literature and-’fcience, through the medium 
of the English language. . . . 

This Proclamation marks a turning-point in the 
history of education in India. It was the first official 
statement of a definite policy with regard to the 
direction which Government wanted to give to public 
education. 

Its effect was immediate. Six new schools teach- 
ing European literature and science through the 
medium of English were opened almost at once, and 
another six early in 1836. Thus in 1835-6, there 
were 23 Government schools with 3,390 pupils, of 
whom 1,818 were studying ^through the medium of 
Enghsh, 218 of Arabic, and 473 of Sanskrit. Six 
years later there were 51 schools with 8,203 students, 
of whom more than 5,000 were in English-teaching 
schools. The same tendency was even more strikingly 
shown by the fact that instead of the old oriental 
colleges having to be filled with poor children who 
had to be enticed by stipends, the new English-teach- 
ing colleges could not admit all the well-to-do students 
who offered to pay for their education. The Hooghly 
College, which was started in August 1836 on the 
new lines, had 1,200 paying students in liiree days. 
And in these English-teaching colleges, to quote Sir 
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C. E., Trevelyan/ ‘Christian, Muhammadan and 
Hindu boys of every shade of colour and variety of 
descent "“might have been seen standing side by side 
in the same class, under the common inspiration of 
English learning b 

^ There is some exaggeration in this claim for 
‘ inspiration for the change in the outlook of Indians 
which coincided with the change in the Government’s 
policy in India was at leii^ as powerful a cause as 
‘ English learning The rise of the Arya Samaj 
and still more of the Brahmo Samaj was certainly due 
to Christian influence quite as much as to the new 
education. 

What is generally omitted in histories of this change 
of system is the part played by the Indian students, 
without whose enthusiasm and adaptability the new 
education would never have been a success. In spite 
of the teaching being given in a foreign language, in 
pronunciation and syntax so different from Sanskrit 
or Arabic or any of their modern vernaculars, they 
mastered European literature and even science, and 
shone in them. The English surgeon who examined 
the First Year students of the newly started Medical 
College of Calcutta in 1836 wrote this flattering 
report: 

I may remark generally that all the essays are 
extremely creditable — and I do not think that any 
class of chemical pupils vt'ould be found capable of 
passing a better examination for the time they have 
attended lectures. 

It has often been said in recent times, in the light 
of the political development of India since 1835, that 


^ Education in India (1836), 20 
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'the new Western education has been the c^use of 
Indian nationalism, and that by prescribing it for 
India Lord William Bentinck (and Macaulay) signed 
the death-sentence of British rule in India. It is 
therefore interesting to inquire how far they iyere 
aware of this consequence of their step and whether 
there is such a casual connexion between an English 
education and Indian nationalism. 

While scholars like William Jones, Wilkins, and 
Burke appreciated the culture of a people ‘ cultivated 
by all the arts of polished life while we were yet in 
the woods’, those who governed the East India 
Company’s policy in 1835 sincerely believed in ‘the 
vast moral and material blessings which India may, 
under Providence, derive from her connexion with 
England ’. Macaulay also wrote in 1836, ‘ No Hindu 
who has received an English education ever remains 
sincerely attached to his religion’. These ideas may 
or may not have been correct. But the political 
development of India was foreseen by all the English- 
men who advocated the new education. Even in 
1824 Sir Thomas Munro looped that ‘ tlie character 
of our Indian subjects ’ would so far improve (by 
Western education) as to ‘ enable them to govern and 
protect themselves ’. And Macaulay deserves credit 
for shrewdly anticipating that these subjects ‘ having 
become instructed in European knowledge may in 
some future age demand European institutions ’, 
magnanimously adding: 

Whether such a day will ever come I know not. 

But never will I attempt to avert or retard it. 

Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in 

English history. 
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The^e were the objects the English had in view 
when they introduced Western education into India 
in 1835*. Side by side with English schools, however, 
the old classical schools were allowed to go on. In a 
Minlite of 1839, Eord Auckland restored the grant of 
R«25 ,ooo to oriental education and instituted scholar- 
ships — to be obtained through an annual competitive 
examination — ^which would educate one-fourth the 
whole number of students ^d half of which were tq^ 
go to the Sanskrit and Arabic colleges. Thus the 
Old Education was preserved from being extinguished 
by the New. 

But, with the introduction of- English as the 
naedium of instruction, another rival arose — the 
modern vernaculars of India. These were championed 
chiefly by the missionaries, who had from the start 
themsHves learnt the spokte languages of the people 
and taught them in their schools, and by certain local 
Governments, especially Bombay, which had them- 
selves opened vernacular schools and which therefore 
understood Sir William Bentinck’s Dispatch to mean 
that English would hejiiceforth take the place of 
Sanskrit and Arabic, not of living Indian languages, 
and said in their Report for 1835-6: ‘We conceive 
the formation of a vernacular literature to be the 
ultimate object to which all our efforts must be 
directed.’ 

This policy was recommended by Mr B. Hodgson 
in 1843 as the best way of putting an end to the 
tyranny of the learned caste and bringing modern 
European knowledge within the reach of Indians as 
a whole. Before him the well-known Mr Adams, in 
his Report on Indigenous Education (1838), had said 
the same thing very strongly and lengthily: 
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It is impossible to express the confirmed ^coavic- 
tion I have acquired of the utter impracticability of 
the views of those who think that the*" English 
language should be the sole or chief means of com 
veying knowledge to the natives. 

Eminent educationists like the Rev. Mr Thomason 
(■1814), Lord Elphinstone (1822), and the Rev. Mr 
Bryce (1828) had advocated the improvement of 
village vernacular schools,/s the only way to educate 
India : by giving higher pay to teachers, by preparing 
suitable textbooks in the vernaculars, by subjecting 
teachers to certificate examinations in teaching, they 
would raise these village schools and through them 
the whole country. 

Aggl^t this theory of the Vernacularists was that 
of t^,; Anglicists led by Lord Auckland and Sir 
Cha^^ Trevelyan. This school thought that since 
the;j^mmittee of Public Instruction had not enough 
mplK^y at its disposal to educate the masses, the only 
pr?K:tical plan would be to educate the classes, i.e. to 
produce a small class of highly educated people 
Arough English studies, of course) who would hand 
me torch of education down to the rest. This filtra- 
tion theory prevailed in the councils of the East India 
Company, with what result the subsequent history of 
Indian education will show. 

Under the new system started in 1835, education 
rapidly expanded. English schools and colleges grew 
up everywhere, while the vernacular schools also 
multiplied, mostly under private patronage. To cope 
with this expansion, the Committees of Public Instruc- 
tion were replaced by Councils of Education which 
had ampler powers and smaller presidencies to look 
after (in 1 843, for example, Calcutta was deprived of 
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jurisdiction over what are. now the United 'Provinces 
by the* creation of the Presidency of Agra). Verna- 
cular scSools, however, suffered badly in the race with 
English schools. Teachers were appointed in them, 
but pupils could pot be induced to come. In 1844 
Lord Hardinge started loi vernacular schools irt 
Bengal alone, and got them to teach a fairly high 
curriculum through the medium of Bengali. But half 
of them had to be closed for want of boys, so that in 
1 850 only about 2,000 boy? studied in those that re- 
mained. 

The popularity of English schools was still further 
promoted by Lord Hardinge ’s Proclamation of 1844. 
After an elaborate introduction, in which he says that 
‘ a preference shall be given to those who have been 
educated in the institutions thus established ’ (i.e. 
either by the Government or by private individuals 
or societies), he goes on to order that the Council of 
Education and other bodies in charge of public in- 
struction shall submit to the Government an annual 
list of students fit for public offices. Those who have 
studied in private are alsc^ entitled to the same compe- 
titive rewards of Government employment, for the 
list of the best students in Government as well as 
private schools is to be kept by ‘ the heads of all 
Government offices both in and out of Calcutta, with 
instructions to omit no opportunity of providing for 
and advancing the candidates thus presented to their 
notice ’ ; and a sufficient explanation has to be given 
to the controlling officers of every appointment of a 
candidate who has not been recommended in the 
prescribed way. 

This Proclamation marks the beginning of a long 
history of Government employment of Indijins in 
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India. In a period before. the foundation of univer- 
sities it provided an annual competitive examination 
which gave successful candidates a ticket tb public 
employment, thus for the first time establishing an 
official connexion between educatiop, and employment 
in the Company’s service. It thus started that tradi- 
tion of considering such employment as the end and 
goal of education, which has inflated higher education 
beyond all bounds and produced so much unemploy- 
ment among the educated today. Lord Hardinge’s 
good intention cannot for a moment be doubted. He 
wanted to put the official seal on the English educa- 
tion so recently started and so popular, and to en- 
courage private (mostly missionary) schools, which 
relieved the Government of much of its burden, by 
giving their pupils the same rewards as those of 
Government schools. He also thus secured the best 
subordinate servants for the Company’s administra- 
tion, which daily grew in size and importance, at a 
much cheaper cost than Englishijien could be ob- 
tained. But he did not anticipate that what he in- 
tended to be an encouragement would in the eyes of 
the people become the exclusive purpose of education, 
that in a caste-ridden country with exaggerated 
notions of the indignity of manual labour clerical 
employment would become the monopoly of the 
highest castes, that the hope of such safe and dignified 
employment would lure more and more boys into a 
literary education to the neglect of agriculture, trade, 
and industry, and that after nearly a century this 
system would produce a volume of educated un- 
employment which is probably unequalled by any 
other country in the world. 

The immediate effect of the Proclamation, however. 
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was di|Ierent from what its author had intended. 
There was a general complaint before the Lords’ 
Committee in 1853 (and not without much truth, 
as it would seem) that though in theory students from 
all schools were*, equally eligible to selection for 
Government appointments, in practice only those- 
who studied in Government schools had any chance 
of success, for the textbooks were so chosen and the 
examinations so conducted as to render open competi- 
tion impossible to the pupils 'irom private (missionary 
or oriental) schools. Dr Duff represented the mis- 
sionary schools and Professor Wilson the oriental 
before this Committee. But there was not much to 
complain about, after all, for from 1844 to 1853 only 
ten students had been appointed to offices — ^and very 
subordinate ones too — under the Proclamation. 

Meanwhile vernacukr education was not without 
its European patrons. The problem was to convey 
European .learning (and especially science) through 
the medium of the vernaculars. On the answer to 
this problem, however, opinion was clearly divided. 
Some, like Dr Ballantyne^of the Benares College, held 
that Sanskrit terms should be used in vernacular 
books on science; others, like the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, 
a Bengali who wrote the Encyclopaedia Bengalensis, 
thought that, though Sanskrit was rich in mathemati- 
cal terms, one had to borrow English words for 
scientific ideas. At any rate, the experiment of teach- 
ing European science through the vernaculars did not 
succeed, and Government had to discontinue the 
Benares College because, as the Report of 1876 said: 

The results of a prolonged trial of nearly thirty 
years were most disappointing. . . . The object of 
the department, viz. the production of a body of 

4 
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vernacular literature fkted to communicate in a 
familiar form the results of European research to 
the people of the country, was never attafcied. 

While Dr Ballantyne was working for the verna- 
cular schools in Benares, Mr James Thomason was 
trying to attain the same object m the North-Western 
Provinces by another means. Son of the Rev. Mr 
Tho ma son who had in 1814 worked for vernacular 
education, he used his. power as Lieut.-Governor 
(1843-53) encourage' rural schools ‘enlisting the 
persons whom the people may themselves select as 
teachers and support for that purpose In 1849 he 
obtained from the Government an annual grant of 

0,000 for this purpose. In each circle of 5 villages 
I {halqabandt) he started a few primary schools, with 
‘ a high (zilla) school at the centre and a middle school 
■for each subdivision {tahsil). There was a school 
within a mile from every village, so that no child 
had to walk more than a mile to school. 

This reminds us of what nearly a century later our 
Education Departments are now trying to achieve and 
have not yet succeeded in achieving. Another feature 
of Mr Thomason’s system which is being reintroduced 
— ^amid stormy protests — in our own day in Bengal, 
is the compulsory tax of about i per cent on the assess- 
ment of land (or per cent on the gross produce) 
which was levied towards,, the, maintenance of free 
compulsory primary schools. This system was at first 
voluntarily introduced in eight districts and later ex- 
tended on a compulsory basis as other districts came 
under the land-revenue settlement. The cess of i per 
cent was deducted before the revenue was assessed, so 


^ Richey, Selections from the Educational Records, 6i. 
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that bqth the Government and the landholder sacri- 
ficed something towards education. 

Mr Thomason may thus be regarded as one of the 
greatest benefactors of India. In ten years he opened 
897 schools in the North-Western Provinces and pro- 
vided elementary education for 23,688 children — and- 
at the same time taught the landholder that education 
was one of his duties. 

While Mr Thomason was promoting vernacular 
education in the villages of the north-west, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone laid the foundations of the enfijge 
educational policy, of the province of Bombay. Be- 
sides helping the American Mission Society with land, 
the Society for the Promotion of the Education of the 
Poor wdth a monthly grant of Rs5,ooo, and the Native 
School-Book Society and the Native Society of Konkan 
with an annual grant of Rs 12,720, he started several 
Government schools. The Hindu College at Poona 
was started in 1821 on the model of the Sanskrit 
College of Benares, at an aimual cost of Rs 15,250 (in 
1825 increased to Rsi6,2io) for 100 stipendiary 
students. A small Engin^pring College and a Medical 
School also began during this period. 

Elphinstone’s own principle was that the Govern- 
ment should only indirectly interfere in the policy 
followed by Indian schools, by means of competitive 
examinations, certificates, scholarships, and prizes, 
which were to be managed by an Education Society, 
and by the training of teachers of village schools. 
English was to be taught as a classical language was 
taught in Europe, through translation and composi- 
tion; but the vernacular schools were to continue. An 
English School was started in Bombay with an endow- 
ment of R$2,5oo a year. The higher classes had to 
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pay for English education;- the village schools^ would 
be financed by the Government. 

The Directors of the East India Company Approved 
of this plan and agreed that the Government’s first 
care should be to ‘ afford means to their subjects to 
acquire simply the elementary [italics mine] parts of 
literature, reading, writing, and arithmetic Lord 
Elphinstone accordingly multiplied Government 
vernacular schools, so that in 1842 in the Bombay 
Province alone there wfcre 120 such schools, with 
nearly 8,000 pupils, while the Government English 
schools were only 4, with less than 200 pupils. 

The policy of encouraging vernacular schools, how- 
ever, still met with opposition from members of the 
Council; and as if to put their seal of approval on this 
opposition the Hindus of Bombay started the Elphin- 
stone Institution (still flourishing as Elphinstone 
College) with private subscriptions amounting to 
,{22,500 — on the express condition that all the teach- 
ing there should be imparted in English and by 
European professors. But Bombay desen'es credit for, 
having ignored the filtratiog, theory and boldly advo- 
cated vernacular schools. Its success was, it is true, 
not great: there were only 2,800 schools and 80,000 
pupils in a population of about ten millions. But to 
Elphinstone and other Europeans is due the gratitude 
of Indians for a wiser and pedagogically sounder 
policy than that followed or recommended by others 
(even Indians) in other parts of India. 

Bombay, therefore, differed from Bengal, and 
Bengal from the North-Western Provinces. Madras 
differed from all these. Here the Governor, Sir 
Thomas Munro, in a Minute of 10 March 1826, pro- 
posed to the Company’s Directors a plan by which. 
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at a cost of less than ;C5,ooo a year, he could maintain 
about 3^0 schools in all — ^40 high schools (one for 
Hindus and one for Muhammadans in each of the 
20 collectorates of the province) and over 300 middle 
schools (one for each of the 15 tahstls which made 
up a collectorate). This plan was approved, but the 
Committee of Public Instruction appointed in 1826 
did not carry it successfully into execution. Mean- 
while Macaulay’s Minute and Bentinck’s Proclama- 
tion had given a difierent’ direction to educational 
policy, and it was left to Mountstuart (now Lord) 
Elphinstone, who had returned to India as Governor 
of Madras in 1836, and the new ‘Committee of 
Native Education ’, which had in the same year re- 
placed the old Committee of Public Instruction, to 
make and carry out new projects. Tq . prepare the 
way for a universitjr at Madras, a preparatory school 
was started in 1839 with 50 boys, and a,Jaign school 
(the Madras High School) in 1841, where an English 
education was given to some 70 boys. In 1852, after 
an elaborate inquiry and report on the question, the 
College Department was.opened, offering instruction 
in literature, philosophy, and science. But two years 
later it had less than 30 students, while the High 
School had 220: the College was spending ,^2,800 
a year; and all the other Government schools together, 
not more than ^6,000. 

Various missionary bodies. Catholic and Protestant 
(and among the latter chiefly the Church Missionary 
Society), were responsible for the education of 30,000 
pupils in the Madras Province. Jesuit and other 
educational institutions, high, middle, and primary, 
dotted the whole territory and catered chiefly for the 
poor in the villages of southern India. But while the 
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Government had mainly 'high schools, these were 
mostly primary and non-paying schools, an(J on the 
whole less attractive in the sense of influence and 
equipment. But India owes much more to the edu- 
cation given by missionaries — at hardly any cost to 
'herself— than by her own Government— wiA money 
taken from her. La Martiniere and the Scottish 
Church College in Calcutta, the Doveton colleges, the 
Jesuit colleges in all the chief towns — these have edu- 
cated most of the leaders of the country who were 
poor in their boyhood. In 1852-3, there were less 
than 30,000 students in all the Government educa- 
tional institutions in India, and more than 300,000 
in missionary schools. 

Before proceeding to the next great period in the 
history of Indian education, it is useful to review the 
achievements of the twenty years which followed Lord 
William Bentinck’s Proclamation. 

The most striking feature of this period (1835-54) 
is the want of uniformity in the policy followed in 
the different provinces or even at different times in 
the same province. There was no centralization be- 
yond a nominal control of the subsidy granted by the 
Directors in England to the local Governments. The 
result was that practically everything depended on the 
Governor of each province and on the individuals 
who made up the Committees of Public Instruction. 
Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, James 
Thomason — ^these were the dictators of whatever edu- 
cational policy there was in the two decades we have 
Just been considering. And even these men often 
depended on their councillors for money and freedom 
to carry out their plans for India’s education. 
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AnQther featxire of this period is the rise of 
secondary education through the medium of English. 
There was as yet no university in India, though 
Elphmstone opened a ‘university’ at Madras with- 
out the power to confer degrees. Primary education 
continued mostly in Hindu, Muhammadan and 
Christian (missionary) hands, and was imparted in 
the vernacular, with hardly any financial help from 
the Government. It is only in Bombay and the North- 
Western Provinces that the Government ran some 
primary schools. These, however, were not very effi- 
cient because there was no system of supervision or of 
teachers’ training by which xmiformity or method 
could be secured. Side by side with these new schools. 
Government or missionary, the old pdthsdlas conti- 
nued in Hindu, and mal{tabs in Muhammadan, 
villages, financed by voluntary contributions and pay- 
ing Tittle attention to Western art or science which 
was trickling into the towns through the English high 
schools. 

What characterizes these two decades in Indian 
education is the growth the vernacular middle and 
the English high school — ^both together forming the 
secondary school. The rise of the high schools was 
mostly due to Government initiative and expense; but 
it cannot be adequately explained without taking into 
account a general desire on the part of leading Indians 
to plunge into the stream of European culture and 
swim with the rest of the world. There was in- 
evitably severe opposition from both orthodox Hindus 
and orthodox Muslims, who thought their religion 
was in danger of contamination by foreign languages 
and cultures. This explains the slowness with which 
the New Education spread in spite of official 
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propaganda and patronage. But by 1854 there 
remained no doubt that the future was with European 
learning. 

The standard of the new high schools — the Bengal 
colleges’, the Elphinstone Institution in Bombay, 
the Madras ‘university’, the zillah schools of Bengal 
and the north-west, the seven high schools of the 
Bombay Province — ^was fairly high in language and 
literature, but low in the practical aspect of science. 
In the syllabus for senior 'scholarships in Bengal there 
is mention of differential and integral calculus, 
hydrostatics and optics; but though the standard 
seems high, there is no evidence of depth or personal 
study. The evils of Indian education today — ^bookish- 
ness and superficiality — ^were sown before 1854. And 
the question papers of the time give the same impres- 
sion as those of today — that they are based on books 
and notes rather than on subjects and things. 

And the time-honoured oriental education went on, 
crippled by loss of popular favour and State grants, 
but with that suitableness to the people to whom it 
was imparted which is more ^important than a wilder- 
ness of up-to-date information. 



CHAPTER V 


EDUCATION 1854-82 

Before the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 
1853 a thorough inquiry into Indian educational 
policy was made by a Corfimittee of the House of 
Lords in 1852. Both officials, like Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Erskine Perry, and missionaries, 
like Dr Duff and the Rev. Mr Marshman, gave 
evidence before this Committee, and the Company 
thereupon began a new chapter in its history as an 
educator. 

Two important features of this chapter are the 
policy of religious neutrality which the Government 
oflhdia now officially took up in education and the 
s tarting of universities. 

Religious Education 

The problem of religious education in State schools 
is necessarily very difficult to solve, for the country is 
vast and heterogeneous in belief and practice. On the 
one hand, no educator can deny or shirk the duty 
of educating the soul of the child no less than tlie 
body or the mind. Mere morality without religion 
— which includes faith and conduct — ^is neither lasting 
nor even rational: it is a ship without a compass. On 
the other hand, a Government which has subjects 
belonging to different religions cannot impose instruc- 
tion in any one religion on all its children — ^for this 
would be an encroachment on personal liberty of 
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worship. The Protestant missionaries wh(? gave 
evidence before the Lord’s Committee in 1852 in- 
sisted on the use of the B^k as a textb.OQk-A)f liter- 
ature, if not of religion— to justify their very existence 
in India as educationists. The Government placed a 
copy of the Bible in every school library, but refused 
to force its study on non-Christian pupils or to give 
grants-in-aid out of Government funds to schools in 
which the Christian religion was taught. The 
Protestant missionaries were naturally disappointed 
and condemned the Government educational system 
as ‘ a blot upon the Honourable Company’s record, 
involvmg the most awful guilt before Almighty God ’. 

There was certainly much truth in Dr Duff’s con- 
tention that education without religion is a monstros- 
ity. But which religion out of so many was to be 
taught.? And if each child was to be taught his own 
religion, how was this to be provided for? These 
questions are still waiting for an answer. 

Universities 

Another great milestone in Indian education was 
laid by the establishment of three universities in 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay in 1857. The Coun- 
cil of Education had proposed a university for Calcutta 
in 1845, but the Directors had not accepted the 
scheme. In 1852 the Hon. C. H. Cameron urged 
Parliament to found universities in the three Presi- 
dencies. Accordingly Sir Charles Wood’s Dispalph 
of 19 Jidy 1854 s^nctiQued .the establishment of tjie 
t hree e xamining universities on the model of London 
University^ and of such a standard ‘ as to command 
resp^ect without discouraging the efforts of deserving 
students Calcutta and Bombay were considered ripe 
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for urMversities; in Madras, in spite of the existence 
already, for some years of a ‘university’, it was re- 
commended that a university might be started if there 
was a sufficient number of colleges to be .affiliated-to 
it. Teaching would be left to the individual colleges. 
Government or private, though some university pro- 
fessorships would be instituted in professional faculties 
like law, medicine, and civil engineering. Chairs 
were also to be founded in Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian and in the modern' vernaculars. 

The difficulty of co-ordinating the work done at 
the various affiliated colleges was provided for by the 
recommendation that such a standard should be main- 
tained ‘ as will afford a guarantee for high ability and 
valuable attainments, the subjects for examinations 
being so selected as to include the best portions of the 
different schemes of study pursued at the affiliated 
institutions ’. 

The Calcutta University held its first Matriculation 
examination in 1857; Madras and Bombay held theirs 
in 1859. The Punjab University grew out of the 
Punjab University Coll(jge in 1878, and the Allah- 
abad University was started in 1887. 

The (S^ly, administration of these universities is of 
interest to the student of Indian education. They 
were meant (in spite of the exceptions recommended 
by the Wood Dispatch of 1854) to be purely ex^ip- 
ing bp,di,es,„ djsipving,^ their incomeTrom fees, Their 
property and other material affairs were man aged by 
a Senate consisting of a Chancellor (the Governor of 
IBET province, ex officio), a Vice-Chancellor (who was 
the real head), and Fellows — mostly Government 
servants. The Senate made by-laws and regulations 
which had to be approved by the Governor-General 
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in Council (for the University of Calcutta) andrby the 
Governor in Council (for Madras and Bombay}. The 
universities had the power to give ‘ academical degrees 
as evidence of attainments and marks of honour pro- 
portioned thereto and to admit to their examinations 
students who were presented by colleges affiliated by 
permission of their provincial Governments. 

The Senate vested executive authority in a 
Syndicate composed of the Vice-Chancellor and six 
Fellows elected by the "four Faculties — ^Arts, Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering. The Syndicate appointed 
members of the various faculties, which in turn re- 
commended examiners for appointment by the 
Syndicate. But the actual teaching was done by the 
scattered colleges affiliated to the university and 
managed either directly by the Government or by 
missionary or private agencies. Private colleges were 
encouraged as a matter of policy because they cost 
the State less than Government colleges and were 
often more efficient. Accordingly, many individuals 
and groups came forward with proposals to start 
colleges, especially in BengaLwhere private enterprise 
has always been more noticeable than in any other 
province. The greatest number of these colleges were 
‘ Arts ’ colleges grown out of populous high schools 
and giving a literary education to boys of the higher 
Hindu castes whose goal was Government service or 
the Bar or teaching. The whole of India possessed 
only two engineering colleges, one at Rurki (opened 
in 1847) and the other at Sibpur, Calcutta (started in 
1856). There were medical colleges at Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta. Law colleges — so much 
blamed in our day for their fecundity — ^had not yet 
' been invented. 
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Adijiission to the university courses was through 
the Matriculation, an entrance examination conducted 
by the«6niversity and sufficient for most subordinate 
posts under the Government. After this came a two- 
years’ course leading up to a First Arts or Intermediate 
examination; two years more brought the under- 
graduate to the Bachelor’s degree examination. The 
degree of Master of Arts was given after another 
examination, as at London, not with the mere efflux 
of time as at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Colleges were classified as first or second grade 
according as they prepared students for the Bachelor’s 
degree or only for the First Arts or Intermediate 
examination. But teaching in all of them was done 
in English; and since lectures and not tutorial direc- 
tion was the chief means of instruction, it was difficult 
for students who had not been trained in English- 
teaching schools to follow these lectures intelligently. 
This had a consequence which will come in for fuller 
examination later in this chapter. 

The newly founded universities gave a fillip to 
education in general. In a Note on Education in 
1865-6 written by Mr K. M. Monteath, Secretary to 
the Government of India, and placed before Parlia- 
ment together with critical observations by Sir A. 
Grant, Director of Public Instruction in Bombay,^ 
we are told that the universities had ‘ supplied reliable 
tests ’ of educational efficiency. Bengal came first in 
both the number and the quality of its colleges and 
their students (who paid most fees because diey be- 
longed to an intelligent and prosperous land-owning 
class). To the University of Calcutta were affiliated 

^ c£. Parliamentary Papers, 1867-8, L, i ff. 
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eighteen colleges in Bengal (out of which te^ were 
private), seven in the North-Western Provinces (three 
of which were private), one in the Punjab,* one in 
the Central Provinces, and two in Ceylon. In i86i, 
1,058 candidates appeared for the Calcutta Matricula- 
tion, and 477 passed; in 1865, 1,350 appeared, and 
638 passed. In 1861, the Calcutta University gave 
the Bachelor’s degree to 15; in 1866, to 79. 

In Madras, there were nineteen affiliated colleges, of 
which eleven were run -by missionary bodies, and 
there were many non-collegiate students who obtained 
degrees. In 1861, 80 students appeared for the 
Madras Matriculation; in 1866, 555, of whom 229 

Bombay was the least advanced of the three univer- 
sities. In 1866 only 109 passed its Matriculation, and 
only 12 obtained its Bachelor’s degree. It had only 
four affiliated colleges, three of which were in Bom- 
bay itself. But large private donations were pouring 
in (Rs 40I,200 in the single year 1864-5), 
future was bright. 

Secondary Education 

The universities, however, had an unfortunate 
effect on the schools which continues even to this 
day. They dominated and bullied secondary educa- 
tion. Colleges, scattered and fairly independent of 
the university except for grants-in-aid and degree 
examinations, took the easiest road to success by ad- 
mitting as many paying pupils as they could accom- 
modate and subjecting them to ‘ lectures ’. Many of 
these colleges were owned or staffed by Europeans: 
the only convenient medium of instruction was there- 
fore English. And English became the language of 
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the lectures. Boys coming up from schools where 
the vernacular was the medium of teaching found 
themselv*es unable to follow the college lectures. And 
since the demand for university education increased 
with the Government appointments to which it be- 
came the passport, the schools had to ‘ Anglicize 
themselves if they did not want to be empty of pupils. 
Thus secondary education, instead of being a prepar- 
ation for life adapted to the majority (who ought to 
be satisfied with it), became^ (what it still is in spite 
of patent disillusionment) a preparation for the uni- 
versity. This had a twofold disadvantage: it filled 
the universities with unfit students, and it made the 
schools fail of their proper function in the educational 
system. 

These symptoms are best seen in the largest uni- 
versity in India — Calcutta. The Government Inspec- 
tors, who according to the Dispatch of 1854 had to 
recommend new schools for ‘ recognition ’ and 
‘ grants ’, naturally carried out the Government’s 
policy of favouring English and discouraging the 
vernaculars. The Senate of the Calcutta University, 
which had in 1858 allowed its Matriculation candi- 
dates to answer questions in geography, history and 
mathematics in any living language, passed a rule 
in 1861-2 that all papers should be answered in 
English unless otherwise specified. This had an 
immediate effect on the high schools — ^though they 
were still in theory free to teach in English or in the 
vernacular — and through the high schools even on the 
‘ Middle English ’ and ‘ Middle Vernacular ’ schools : 
they all became ^Englished’ as steps leading to the 
inevitable university course. 

Below the high school were ‘ Middle English ’ and 
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‘ Middle Vernacular ’ schools; and, still lower, ‘ Upper 
Primary ’ and ‘ Lower Primary ’ schools, as we have 
them now, these last being either of the traditional 
pathsala or ma\tab kind or of a modern State-aided 
type. To staff all these vernacular schools, batches of 
•teachers were trained in Government ‘ Norrtial ’ 
schools. 

But while university education — and, on account 
of it, high school education — ^made rapid progress 
during this period, primary and middle vernacular 
education did not. The Government could not (per- 
haps also, according to the policy then in vogue, 
would not) help these schools with money. Private 
benefactions were not constant or enthusiastic when 
the more glittering cause of higher education came 
more prominently into view. The only reliable 
champions of what is after all the most important 
stage of the educational building — the education of 
the masses — ^were missionaries of every hue of sect 
and ‘ Church They settled down in the villages, 
learnt the language, and ran schools primarily for 
their co-reli’gionists and secondarily for the other 
children of the village. WSile Burma had not yet a 
Department of Public Instruction in 1866, Buddhist 
monasteries were responsible for giving an elementary 
education to 75 per cent of the boys in the country. 

Primary Education 

In 1854 there was hardly a single pupil in a State 
school in Bengal who was receiving what we now 
call an elementary education, though there were 
13,000 pupils under education in the province; 
Madras had about 300, out of 4,500; Bombay, 19,000 
out of 21,400; and the North-Western Provinces, 
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1 7.000. out of 24,000. While about 36,000 children 
were thus being educated in Government primary- 
schools fn 1854, missionary schools were educating 
almost twice this number. At the end of this period, 
in 1881-2, there were 13,637 Government elementary 
schools, with 663,915 pupils; 57,841 aided schools,- 
with 1,141,844 pupils; and 11,938 unaided schools, 
with 225,782 pupils; thus there were in all about 

2.000. 000 children under instruction in about 80,000 
elementary schools. 

Bengal was the first province to undertake primary 
education. In 1855 Mr Woodrow, Director of Public 
Instruction, proposed a plan, which was approved in 
1857, of grouping village schools into ‘ circles ’ each 
under a visiting mspector who should control and 
co-ordinate all the schools within his circle. The 
villagers themselves were encouraged to open schools 
and promised a grant and a teacher. But Lord 
Stanley’s Dispatch of 1859 disapproved of the system 
of ‘ circles ’ and grants for primary schools. Sir Peter 
Grant therefore started the normal school, system in 
i860 — by which the Gwernment provided training 
schools for the teachers of already existing village 
schools (to be maintained by their schools while they 
were being trained) and promised to pay them after 
they were trained on condition that they in turn pro- 
mised to serve in recognized schools. By 1872 about 
2,500 schools had been staffed with trained teachers 
and the total number of pupils under elementary 
instruction was about 133,000. 

This was not enough for the vast population of 
Bengal; Sir George Campbell therefore determined 
in 1872 to limit his attention to imparting the bare 
minimum of the three R’s by means of normal schools 

5 
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and yearly examinations on the results of which school 
grants would be allotted. By 1876 about 360,000 
children were being educated at a cost to the'^ Govern- 
ment of less than 4 lacs of rupees. Sir Richard 
Temple raised this number to 836,000 pupils by 
1881, and the annual expense was only 5 lacs. 

This system of encouraging primary education 
through vernacular village schools was followed by 
Bengal, Assam, and the Central Provinces. In the 
North-Western Provinces, Madras, and Bombay, the 
same object was achieved by levying cesses on the 
village population. 

In the North-Western Provinces, Mr Thomason’s 
system of tahsil (middle) and halqabandi (primary) 
schools, ma i ntained from a small rate, continued till 
the Mutiny. In 1859 the education ‘rate’ was in- 
cluded in the ordinary State tax on land. While 
Bengal schools were mostly (9 1 per cent) ‘ aided ’, 
those in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces were mostly ‘ departmental ’ 
(i.e. State-owned and managed). 

'Madras had hardly aiw State policy towards 
primary schools before 1863, though some village 
schools were won over by presents of books and 
money. In 1863 a voluntary rate was imposed on the 
Godavari District which possessed about 80 primary 
schools. This system, however, did not succeed on 
account of the villagers’ lack of preparedness for pay- 
ing to educate their children, and was therefore dis- 
continued. Only missionary and private vernacular 
schools gave primary instruction to some 15,000 
children. In 1868 the rules for grants-in-aid were re- 
vised, an educational cess of one per cent was levied 
on land, and schools were promised payment by 
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results, “as in England. Thus the number of children 
in elementary schools grew to 160,000 in 1871 
(90,000 in State schools and 70,000 in private); and 
in 1882, to 360,000 (of whom more than 300,000 
were in private aided schools). 

.Bombay, as we have seen, was the most advanced 
province as far as primary education was concerned. 
Already in 1855, about 18,000 children were under 
instruction, and the ‘ partially self-supporting ’ system, 
by which the Government paid for teachers and books 
while tire villagers provided the site and building for 
the school, gave a powerful impetus to elementary 
education. By 1864, there were more than 60,000 
pupils in the elementary schools of Bombay. In 1864 
the Bombay Government introduced the education 
cess, promising to devote a fixed proportion of it to 
primary education. By 1882, Bombay had 5,350 
primary schools with 333,000 pupils, of whom (un- 
like Madras) 71 per cent were in Government schools. 

! There were thus two distinct methods in use with 
regard to primary education during this period: the 
cess or rate method, by>which the State practically 
monopolized elementary education (as in Bombay 
and the North-Western Provinces), and the method 
of indirect State control by means of grants (as in 
Madras, Bengal, and Assam). The cost of the State 
schools was much greater than that of aided schools, 
but the results obtained by private schools were much 
better in quantity as well as quality. In 1882, the' 
Government spent Rs8,ooo,ooo on primary educa- 
tion, of which one-third was obtained from rates and 
one-fourth from fees, and the rest was obtained from 
the general resources. 

The standard of primary education was different in 
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different provinces, though everywhere the^ Lower 
Primary examination was passed after three years’ 
study of reading, writing, and the first four rules of 
arithmetic, and the Upper Primary after five years 
of the same subjects besides some history, geography, 
and elementary science. 

, But these examinations were not compulsory at this 
Iperiod, and less than one-fifth of the total number of 
ipupils were presented by their teachers for these 
Examinations. There was therefore as yet little uni- 
formity of standard in primary education. 

The effect of this new primary education on the 
[old which had come down from Hindu and Muham- 
'madan times was to absorb or kill most of it. In 
1 1 820, in every ten Hindu boys of school age there was 
■one who was receiving education in a Hindu school 
of the traditional type. In 1882 only one in every 
forty was at such a school. This does not mean that 
the total number of boys at school had fallen, but only 
that the old Hindu pAths&las had been abandoned in 
favour of the new schools managed either by the 
State or by missionary or g^er private agencies. In 
those provinces (like Bengal, Madras, Assam, and the 
Central Provinces) where the State had started a large 
number of primary schools, the pupils of the Hind^u 
vernacular schools were absorbed by these Govern- 
ment schools. In Bombay, the Punjab, and the North- 
Western Provinces, where indigenous schools were 
encouraged to continue, though many of them were 
closed through want of money or political disturbance, 
the number of pupils in the rest increased — ^which 
meant that they became larger and more effective. 

The exclusively religious oriental schools for 
Hindus or Muhammadans suffered most in the general 
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change* of orientation in primary education. They 
could no longer receive grants from public funds; and 
they could no longer compete with the new schools 
which were considered a straight route to lucrative 
employment. They therefore disappeared or sank 
injto an inconspicuous place in me educational- 
landscape. 

But while Hindu or Muhammadan education re- 
ceded into the background, Christian schools made 
their way steadily into prominence. In 1852, mis- 
sionaries of various Christian denominations were 
teaching about 100,000 children, a third of whom 
were in secondary schools. By 1882 the number of 
children educated by them had nearly doubled and 
about half of the total number were in elementary 
schools. This shows that the missionaries put their 
weight on the side of the poor and of mass literacy 
instead of rendering more acute the already unequal 
distribution of Hindu society. 

Leaving out for the present the part played by 
missionary colleges, we may remark that missionary 
schools (primary and s^ondary) were cfieaper and 
generally more efficient than the corresponding State 
schools and therefore drew greater nunabers. They 
taught the elements of the Christian religion in the 
Bible class and in other ways. But since the number 
of their Christian pupils and teachers was small com- 
pared to that of non-Christians, missionaries were 
unable to carry out their complete programme of reli- 
gious instruction. Besides, to compete with State 
schools where no religion was taught, they often 
dissimulated or at least checked the outward manifesta- 
tion of their Christian profession, to the great dis- 
appointment of those European societies who financed 
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the Indian missions. This is worth mentioning here 
because it shows that the importance of a religious 
education was recognized by European misHonaries, 
though it was at least in practice denied by the 
Government. 



•CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATION 1882-1935 
University Education 

The Dispatch of 1854, which introduced two im- 
portant changes in Indian . education — a sjstem of 
State elementary schools and the polic;^dfgrants-in- 
“ald'" to" private institutions— ^is the most important 
landmark in our educational history. When it had 
worked for about thirty years, the need was felt of 
surveying the whole field and assessing the achieve- 
ment. An Education Commission was therefore 
appointed in 1882, with Sir William Hunter (then 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council) as Presi- 
dent and Mr B. L. Rice as Secretary, ‘ to inquire 
particularly . . . into the manner in which effect has 
been given to the principles of the Dispatch of 1854, 
and to suggest such measures as it may think desirable 
in order to the furth^ carrying out of the policy 
therein laid down ’. ‘ The general working of the 

Indian universities ’ was not included in the field of 
this Commission’s inquiry, thoi^h they were expected 
to inspect the colleges where umversity education was 
being imparted. 

To understand the importance of this Commission 
it is necessary to recall the Dispatch of 1854. After 
stating (in §40) that the Government had ‘ pointed 
out the manner in which a liberal education is to be 
obtained, and assisted them [the colleges] to a very 
considerable extent from the public funds ’, the 
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Dispatch lays down its future policy of providing edu- 
cation for mose ‘ who are utterly incapable of obtain- 
ing any education worthy of the name by tfieir own 
unaided efforts ... for the attainment of which we 
are ready to sanction a considerable increase of 
•expenditure ’. #^This clearly meant that the Govern- 
ment was not intending to open more State colleges 
or high schools, but to concentrate its attention on 
elementary education. As Sir Charles Wood himself 
wrote to the Rev. James Johnston in 1879: ‘The 
general object [of the Dispatch of 1854] was to 
promote the general education of the people of 
India, and to leave the higher and richer portion 
of the potation fd provide^,, mainly for their own 

education.'^*'**'" 

Accordingly, the amount of public money spent on 
education was increased from 7 J 4 lacs in 1854 to 160 
lacs in 1882 (though part of this came from local 
and municipal funds). But, while all the Govern- 
ment institutions (colleges and schools) in 1854 cost 
7 J 4 lacs, the Government colleges alone cost 6 j 4 lacs 
in 1882; and whereas the Dispatch of 1854 had dis- 
countenanced the increase ot Government colleges, 
these had increased from 14 to 30 in 27 years. Be- 
sides, in 1882, another 6 lacs were spent on Govern- 
ment high schools. On the other hand, the State 
primary and middle schools cost about 35 lacs in 
1882 — out of which more than 23 lacs came from 
rates and cesses levied on the poor themselves, and 
only about 12 lacs came from the Central Govern- 
ment. If we take aided colleges and high schools 
also into account, the State was spending 16 lacs on 
higher education and only 24 lacs on middle and- 
primary education taken together. Hence the object 
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of the -'Dispatch of 1854 seemed to many not to have 
been attained. 

Another ground of discontent was the expensive- 
ness of Government as compared with aided institu- 
tions. In 1881-2, State colleges were spending about 9 
lacs of rupees of public money to educate 2,700 
students, while aided colleges, which were educating 
2,000 students, were costing the public only Rs65,ooo. 
And it was universally admitted that State colleges 
and schools were at least not proportionately more 
efficient than those that were merely aided. The 
public tlierefore .asked why so many new State insti- 
tutions had been started between 1854 and 1882. 

The number of pupils, too, had not increased in 
proportion to the amount of public money spent. The 
number of children of school age who were not under 
instruction was increasing instead of diminishing: 
from 1870 to 1880 it had grown from 26 to 28 
millions, while the money spent had increased very 
fast, as we have shown. 

Finally, it was felt that the Government had not 
sufficiently carried out the policy enunciated by the 
Dispatch of 1854 witfT regard to grants-in-aid. In- 
stead of encouraging private initiative it had tended 
to crush it by starting its own institutions where aided 
ones would have been much cheaper and more effi- 
cient. Except in Bengal and Madras, where aided 
high schools were more numerous than Government 
ones, the State had by far the greater number of 
schools and pupils in Bombay, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, and the North-Western Provinces. And 
for university education, Madras was the only 
province which had more aided than Government 
institutions. 
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Among the chief complainants against the eedsting 
system and agitators for an inquiry were the mission- 
aries, These men and women, who had doTae such 
splendid work in all the stages of education and who 
in 1880 possessed almost all the 20 aided arts colleges 
in India, complained bitterly of the unfair treatment 
meted to them by Government officials who, to favour 
Government schools, deprived theirs of grants-in- 
aid and their pupils of Government scholarships, 
imposed hard and unreasonable regulations and text- 
books as a condition of grants and recognition, etc. 
Though the Dispatch of 1854 had explicitly laid it 
down that wherever an efficient aided school existed 
the State should not start a school of its own, jealousy 
of Mission schools often led Government officials to 
render their position impossible by indirect and often 
dishonest means. The missionaries naturally saw in 
this attitude not merely human passion but even a 
conviction that ‘ religion had an insignificant part to 
play in the world ’ and a habit of ‘ idolizing matter 
as the all-in-all of the Universe’.^ 

To make these complaints against the existing 
system win the attention of"me authorities both in 
England and in India, the General Council on Educa- 
tion was formed in 1878 with the Rev. James 
Johnston as secretary. It was to a deputation of this 
Council that the Marquis of Ripon in 1880 promised 
an inquiry into the carrying out of the principles of 
the 1854 Dispatch. The Commission of 1882 was 
the fulfilment of this promise. 

The two main questions the Commission had to 
decide were: 

^ Answers of Missionaries to Questions by the General Council 
on Education, 1880. 
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v-- (i) Had the Government unduly encouraged 
higher education and paid insufficient attention to 
primary and middle school education? 

^( 2 ) Were Government colleges and schools 
charging less fees than aided schools in order to attract 
students to themselves, and thus increasing the burden 
of taxation on the people? 

The Commission sat seven weeks in Calcutta; then 
the President toured the various provinces for eight 
months, examining two hundred witnesses and receiv- 
ing over three hundred memorials; finally all the 
members again met in Calcutta from December 1882 
to March 1883, and passed 222 resolutions and issued 
a report of over 600 folio pages. After reviewing the 
past progress of education in India, this Report 
separately examines the following subjects: indigenous 
education, primary education, secondary education, 
collegiate education, internal administration of the 
Department of Education, external relations of the 
Department, education of classes requiring special 
treatment, female education, educational legislation, 
and finance. 

One of the most im^portant of the Commission’s 
Resolutions dealt with primary education: 

‘ That, while every branch of education can justly 
claim the fostering care of the State, it is desirable in 
the present circumstances of the country to declare 
the elementary education of the masses, its provision, 
extension, and improvement, to be that part of the 
educational system to which the strenuous efforts of 
the State should now be directed in a still larger 
measure than before ’. For this purpose the Commis- 
sion recommends ‘ that primary education be declared 
to be that part of the whole system of Public Instruc- 
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tion which possesses an almost exclusive claim oh local 
funds set apart for education and a large claim on 
Provincial revenues The curriculum of the primary 
school is to be revised so as to include practical sub- 
jects like Indian mensuration, arithmetic, and science. 
For elementary education is to be considered as a con:;- 
plete education for the ordinary child, and not merely 
as a step towards the university. Indigenous schools 
are to be recognized, encouraged, and improved. 

For all this the Commission deserves hearty ap- 
proval. If so much dissatisfaction is felt with the 
educational system today, it is because it has not fol- 
lowed the spirit of the policy laid down in 1882, even 
though it may have observed the letter. But in one 
principle the Commission was mistaken. It was its 
recommendation ‘ that preference be given to that 
system which regulates the aid given mainly according 
to the results of examinations ’. This system was at 
that time being practised in Great Britain, but it has 
since been abandoned, for it has proved unsatisfactory 
and unscientific wherever it has been tried. ‘ Pay- 
ment by results ’ may stimulate somnolent teachers 
into activity, but it reduces education to a sordid trade 
and brings cramming, interference, and even dis- 
honesty in its train. 

The Commission’s attitude to secondary education 
is seen from its Resolution 

that it be distinctly laid down that the relation 
of the State to secondary is different from its rela- 
tion to primary education in that the means of 
primary education may be provided without regard 
to the existence of local co-operation, while it is 
ordinarily expedient to provide the means of 
secondary education only where adequate local co- 
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(speration is forthcoming, and that, therefore, in all 
ordinary cases secondary schools for instruction in 
Eflglish be hereafter established by the State pre- 
ferably on the footing of the system of grants-in-aid. 

This attitude is not new, for the Dispatch of 1854 
and even earlier documents showed it. But it needed 
restating in view of the tendency of modern Govern- 
ments everywhere to extend their activities beyond 
the strictly necessary and useful, and of the history 
of the twenty-eight years between 1854 and 1882. 
As we have shown above, in spite of the clear ruling 
of the Dispatch of 1854, the Government had started 
several new secondary schools, at an enormous cost of 
public funds. 

It has sometimes been questioned whether the 
system of grants-m-aid, which was, like so many other 
things, bodily imported from European countries, is 
suited to Indian conditions. It is true that private 
initiative needs stimulating and, above all, regulating 
and keeping up, especially when it has so many differ- 
ent motives and standards as in India. But this can 
be sufficiently done by means of the periodical inspec- 
tions and examinatiofff which determine the Govern- 
ment grants to private schools. Indian philanthropy 
— Hindu or Muhammadan or Parsi or Christian — ^is 
wonderfully sensitive to popular confidence and averse 
to State interference. Large hospitals and schools arc 
munificently maintained by private benefactions; as 
soon as the Government takes charge, the sources of 
charity begin to dry up. Grants-in-aid have, of 
course, the obvious disadvantage of depending on the 
whims of individual officials and leading to the danger 
of official tyranny or partiality; but these dangers are 
inherent in any human system of control. 
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The Commission of 1882 also laid down a similar 
policy in regard to university education. The Dis- 
patch of 1854 had recommended grants-in-aid'^because 
of ‘ the impossibility of Government alone doing all 
that must be done ’ for the education of India, and in 
order to inculcate ‘ a spirit of reliance upon local exer- 
tions The Commission of 1882 goes further and 
recommends 

that all Directors o£ Public Instruction aim at 
the gradual transfer to local native management of 
Government schools of secondary instruction (in- 
cluding schools attached to first- or second-grade 
colleges) in every case in which the transfer can be 
effected without lowering the standard or diminish- 
ing the supply of education and without endanger- 
ing the permanence of the institution transferred. 

Three categories of colleges are mentioned: 

(1) those on which (because they were the 
best) the higher education of a whole province would 
depend, and from which it was inadvisable for the 
Government to withdraw; 

(2) those which might safely be transferred to 
private management Under striS’ conditions of perman- 
ence and efficiency on which affiliation and grants- 
in-aid would depend; and 

(3) those which the Government might pro- 
fitably make over to private management, if any was 
forthcoming, or discontinue altogether without much 
loss to education. 

It is comforting to note that the system of payment 
by results, which was recommended in primary 
schools, was not applied to university education. 
Here each application for a grant was to be considered 
according to the needs of the college which made it. 
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Self-supporting colleges, however efficient, were not 
to be ‘ aided ’ by the Government. Others should be 
helped, ’but the maximum grant (one-half of the 
entire expenditure) was to be given only to girls’, 
primary, and normal schools, never to colleges. 

To solve the problem of maintenance of private 
schools, the Commission recommended: 

That m order to encourage the establishment of 
aided schools, the managers be not required to 
charge fees as high as ■' those of a neighbouring 
Government school of the same class. 

And for colleges: 

That while it is desirable to affirm the principle 
that fees at the highest rate consistent with the un- 
diminished spread of education should be levied m 
every college aided by the State, no aided college 
should be required to levy fees at the same rate 
as that charged in a neighbouring Government 
college. 

This recommendation implicitly affirms the sound 
principle that higher education should be reserved for 
the few who can affofC it (exceptions, of course, can 
be provided for by scholarships) and not for the many 
who do not need it and therefore do not deserve the 
help of public money to obtain it. The recommenda- 
tion also aims at helping private colleges to compete 
with Government colleges by allowing them to charge 
lower fees. The first object has not been attained. 
Government grants have been given rather sparingly 
to private colleges; but so great has been the demand 
for university education that even inefficient colleges 
have been able to draw large crowds of students with 
low fees, and not only maintain themselves from fees 
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alone but even make a profit on the capital invested 
in higher education! 

Another important recommendation madS by the 
Commission of 1882 is that moral education should 
be imparted at every stage: 

A moral textbook, based upon the fundamental 
principles of natural religion, should be used in all 
colleges, and the Principal is everywhere to be re- 
quired to deliver sessional lectures on the duties of 
a man and a citizen,. 

Speaking of secondary schools, it recommends: 

That the importance of requiring inspecting 
officers to see that the teaching and discipline of every 
school are such as to exert a right influence on the 
manners, the conduct, and the character of pupils, 
be reaffirmed. 

And for primary schools: 

That all inspecting officers and teachers be directed 
to see that all the teaching and discipline of every 
school are such as to exert a right influence on the 
manner and conduct and the character of the 
children. 

Besides, for the moral no less than the physical 
advantages they bring, the Commission recommends 
that provision should be made in all schools and 
colleges for sports, games, and drill. 

These suggestions are wise, but they have not yet 
been carried out in India. Moral teaching is done 
more or less conscientiously in schools, but, mostly 
owing to the close connexion between morality and 
religion and the consequent danger of rousing religious 
susceptibilities, it does not play the important part it 
deserves in our educational system. And in colleges 
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it is still far from decided whether moral science 
should taught at all, and much less how. 

Perhaps the wisest of all the acts of the Commission 
of 1882 was the suggestion 

that in the upper classes of high schools there be 
two divisions — one leading to the Entrance examin- 
ation of the Universities, the other of a more practi- 
cal character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-literary pursuits. 

That this is even today a dead letter is no praise to 
those who have guided India’s educational policy since 
1882. The outcry against the sameness of our edu- 
cated youth and the proportion of unemployable men 
among them would be much less if this recommenda- 
tion had been followed. The easier course for all 
concerned was to open the same door wider and wider 
till cruel disillusionment showed that it opened into 
an empty palace. It is only today that the Sapru 
Committee Report and the Abbott-Wood Report and 
other documents are rediscovering — and still discover- 
ing — a way which a wise Commission had pointed 
out over half a centuiijjFago. 

Finally, the Commission recommended the insti- 
tution of School Boards. Local Boards, with a certain 
degree of control over primary education (except in 
Bengal), already existed in all the provinces before 
1882. The schools were now grouped and divided 
into districts coinciding with the units of local self- 
government. School Boards, which were generally 
sub-committees of the Local Boards, would supervise 
all the schools, governmental and private, within their 
district and decide on matters of aininistration, 
teaching and grants-in-aid. They would prepare an 
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annual budget, assign grants, and co-ordinate teach- 
ing, without however changing anything of import- 
ance— which the Provincial Government alone had 
the power to do. These School Boards had the dis- 
posal of a portion of provincial revenues, a percentage 
of local and municipal funds, fees, and unspent 
balances. 

Much opposition was shown in certain quarters to 
the introduction of these School Boards and especially 
to their having power over secondary education. But 
they were brought into being and have worked down 
to our own days — with what success the sequel will 
show. 

The Imperial Government, to which all the recom- 
mendations of the Commission were submitted, ap- 
proved of all except three, all dealing with religion 
and morality: 

(1) the one about the moral textbook for colleges; 

(2) the one about the Principal of a college deliver- 

ing lectures on ‘the duties of a man and 
a citizen’; and 

(3) ‘ that the system of -^^ts-in-aid be based, in 

accordance with paragraph 53 of the Dis- 
patch of 1854, on entire abstinence from 
interference with the religious instruction 
conveyed in the institution assisted, provided 
that, when the only institution of any parti- 
cular grade existing in any town or village 
is an institution in which religious instruc- 
tion forms a part of the ordinary course, it 
shall be open to parents to withdraw their 
children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the 
institution 
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The reason for this action is obvious. Many 
Protestant missionaries, notably the Rev. Mr Johnston, 
protested against 'what they called this unchristian 
indifference to religion of the Central Government; 
but in the circumstances it is difficult to see what other 
course could have been adopted by a Government’ 
ruling over followers of so many and such diverse 
religions. Even today no better solution has been 
found of this problem. 

The effect of the Commission of 1882 was to pro- 
duce a remarkable expansion of secondary and uni- 
versity education. The policy of the Government’s 
‘ gradual withdrawal ’ from higher education and the 
approval of lower fees in private colleges caused the 
number of pupils to rise almost immediately. In 
1881-2 the total number of pupils in secondary Eng- 
lish schools was 149,233. In 1884-5 254,802; 

in 1886-7, 271,654; in 1891-2, 300,000. Thus in 
ten years it had doubled itself. After another ten 
years, in 1901-2, it was 422,187; in 1906-7, 473,130. 

These figures, however, include the pupils in Middle 
English schools. Thf^ommission of 1882 estimated 
the number in high schools as 65,448; in 1901 this 
number had increased to 251,626 — which is four 
times as much. In 1882 there were 7,429 candidates 
for Matriculation in the four universities; in 1885-6, 
there were 13,093; in 1889, 19,138; and in 1906, 
24,963. If we take Bengal alone, which led the way 
in university education, it had 2,144 candidates for 
Matriculation in 1872; in 1882, there were 3,000; in 
1885, 4,317; hi 1888, 6,134; in 1900, 6,309. After 
1902 the number was over 7,000 (except in 1907). 
In 1938, it was 30,000! 
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In the first flush of enthusiasm which follows the 
inauguration of a new policy, hardly anyone expressed 
any other feeling than satisfaction at this phenomenal 
increase of students in universities. Convocation 
A.ddresses were, as usual, monotonously self-congratu- 
latory. The only discordant note was struck by Sir 
Courtney Ilbert in 1885 when, after praising the re- 
vised courses and their ‘tendency towards greater 
specialization and concentration at the later stages of 
the university course, and thus towards more exact and 
thorough knowledge of the subjects which the student 
applies himself to master ’, and admitting that ‘ not 
only is the number of graduates in Honours steadily 
increasing, but the highest standard which they attain 
is steadily rising’, he says: ‘As collegiate education 
has become more common, the value of the symbol 
which denotes it has proportionately fallen.’ 

The same warning was more openly repeated in 
1889 by Lord Lansdowne when as Chancellor he 
said: ‘ I am afraid that we must not disguise from 
ourselves that if our schools and colleges continue to 
educate the youth of India at the present rate, we are 
likely to hear even more than*^ do at present of the 
complaint that we are turning out every year an 
increasing number of young men whom we have pro- 
vided with an intellectual equipment admirable in 
itself but practically useless to them on account of the 
small number of openings which the professions afford 
for gentlemen who have received this kind of edu- 
cation.’ 

The Director of Public Instruction of the North- 
Western Provinces and the Principal of the Bareilly 
College had already pointed out to the University of 
Calcutta the danger of an ambitious course of studies 
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that lacked accuracy and depth. In 1871, the 
Principal^ of a Calcutta college complained that under 
the existing system a kind of graduates who might 
be called ‘ mere machines of memory ’ were multiply- 
ing too fast, and added: ‘ Education has too long been 
viewed in Bengal as the cramming in a large amount ' 
of ill-digested knowledge — memory has been cultivat- 
ed to the exclusion of the higher faculties; and a class 
of students has been produced who, whatever cram- 
med book-knowledge they possess, have, with a few 
noble exceptions, neither original ideas nor the power 
of observing or judging for Aemselves.’ This diagno- 
sis has since been more and more glaringly proved to 
have been correct. But it is the clever doctor who 
detects the first symptoms of the disease! 

No remedy, however, was prescribed or applied. 
The Calcutta University Commission of 1886-7 con- 
tented itself with veiled and vague recommendations 
of an ‘ adequate standard of English ’ and a ‘ complete 
course of general education, witibout which any candi- 
date gifted with a good memory is sure to carry off 
his Entrance certificate’. A head of one of the 
colleges, whose oginUSS was invited by this Commis- 
sion, said that the whole evil — the fact that the value 
of degrees had fallen very low because cram was suffi- 
cient to secure them — ^was due to ‘ the appointment 
of textbooks in every subject containing all that a 
student is expected to answer at the examination 
And the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
in his Convocation Address of 1883, intending to 
praise the first two ladies who had just graduated 
that year, said he had heard from one of their 
examiners that though their answers in his subject 
did not deserve the highest marks, they showed 
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‘originality, thoroughness, and a real compretiension 
of the subject Both Vice-Chancellor and ^examiner 
thus gave themselves and their system a'way. 

The evil began to grow till 1901, when a Com- 
mission was appointed by Lord Curzon to investigate 
into the causes of university inefficiency. An attempt 
had been made by some sincere and fearless educa- 
tionists in 1895 to go into the question of reform; but 
it was not before Lord Curzon’s powerful personality 
tlirew its weight on their side that the Indian Univer- 
sities Commission became a reality. This Commis- 
sion published its Report in June 1902. The reforms 
it suggested were primarily meant for the Calcutta 
University, but they showed the way to the other 
universities as well. The chief recommendations 
were: 

(1) that the Syndicate of each university should 
fix the minimum fee for each stage of the university 
course; and 

(2) that second-grade colleges (i.e. those which 
prepare students only for the First Arts or Intermediate 
examination) should be gradually discontinued. 

But there was such a generaT outcry against these 
recommendations of the Commission that the Govern- 
ment was obhged to expunge them from the Report. 
An Act to amend the existing regulations for the 
universities of India was introduced in the Legislative 
Council and came into force on i September 1904. 
Accordingly, new Senates and Syndicates were 
brought into being and these made a body of regula- 
tions which took effect in July 1906. 

These regulations have been the cause of ‘ a new 
life for higher education in India ’ — ^as Lord Curzon 
claimed for them. They have forced existing colleges 
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and hfgh schools to improve and keep up their im- 
provement; they have forced the Government itself 
to spend much more money than before on education 
both in its own and m aided institutions. By making 
grants-in-aid depend on frequent (and unannounced) 
inspection and satisfactory reports of progress in the’ 
directions indicated by the inspectors, die Act has 
provided an automatic machinery of continual im- 
provement, provided, of course, the inspectors are 
rightly selected and conscientiously discharge their 
duty. The Government itself was obliged to improve 
the staffs of State colleges and thus set an example 
to the others. For affiliation is not granted to a new 
college, and it is withdrawn from an old college, unless 
staff and equipment conform to regulations. 

Another important reform introduced by the Act 
of 1906 was the teaching of Science, first in the Cal- 
cutta and then the other universities. The Presidency 
College in Calcutta was the first institution to start 
a Faculty of Science, thus inaugurating a new 
policy which has since been found necessary if 
India is to advance materially with the rest of 
the world and dgye^Sf) her industries and even her 
agriculture. 

Lord Curzon deserves credit for the dominant (and 
dominating) part he took in this reform. It was not 
an empty boast that he uttered when in his Simla 
speech on the eve of his departure from India in 
1905 he claimed: 

It is the setting free of the service of education, 
by placing in authoritative control over education 
the best intellects and agencies that can be enlisted 
in the task, and it is the casting away of the miser- 
able gyves and manacles that had been fastened on 
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the limbs of the youths of India, stunting their 
growth, crippling their faculties, and tying them 
down. 

The years which followed Lord Curzon’s departure 
from India were a time of political and social unrest. 
'The Russo-Japanese war, the increasing study in the 
universities of European literature and politics, the 
slowly growing unemployment among educated youth 
— all combined to produce, first in Bengal and then 
elsewhere, a discontentment with the existing educa- 
tional system which made the normal progress of 
university work almost impossible. This discontent 
took a political and racial colour from the political 
influences of the time, and an anti-British campaign 
was launched through the colleges and even at 
academic university meetings. There was a loud out- 
cry against the kind of education which was causing 
so much unemployment; and, strangely enough but 
understandably, there was a greater demand than be- 
fore for the very Western education which was found 
so unsatisfactory. 

The Central Government tried to meet this demand 
by voting ampler grants of moBCy 4°^ university edu- 
cation. In 1910 Education was transferred from the 
Home Department of the Government of India to a 
new Department of Education, Health and Lands, and 
in 1 91 1 a special non-recurring grant of over 90 lacs 
of rupees was disbursed for educational purposes, to 
which at the Coronation Durbar of December 1 1 was 
added a recurring grant of 50 lacs. 

The Quinquennial Report for 1907-12 says that, 
v/hile new universities in Aligarh and Benares for 
Muhammadans and Hindus respectively were pro- 
posed during this period and a teaching university at 
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Dacca was planned, ‘ among single incidents the most 
striking is undoubtedly the movement for collegiate 
education among the frontier tribes’ — which took 
concrete shape in the opening of the Islamia College 
at Peshawar by Sir Harcourt Butler. 

, The number of universities between 1917 and 1922- 
grew to fourteen, of which twelve were in British 
India. From 1887 to 1916 the growing demand for 
university education was met by increasing the num- 
ber and size of affiliated colleges, not by founding 
new universities. In 1917 there were only five uni- 
versities; in 1922 there were fourteen. The Govern- 
ment of India’s Resolution of 1913 had expressed the 
desirability of smaller universities which would be 
residential and teaching and possibly based on 
linguistic divisions. Patna, Lucknow, and Rangoon 
Universities were due to local patriotism; Benares 
and Aligarh to communal or religious; Dacca to 
both. 

While these principles were in the air, the Sadler 
University Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the affairs of the Calcutta University, the worst 
offender with reggrii^o crowding. It contained such 
men as Dr (now Sir) Michael Sadler, Dr J. W. 
Gregory, Mr (now Sir) P. J. Hartog, Professor Ram- 
say Muir, Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, and Dr Ziauddin 
Ahmed. It met in Calcutta in November 1917 and 
submitted its Report in March 1919. It recommended 
tile immediate establishment of a new unitary teach- 
ing university at Dacca and the gradual development 
of similar universities elsewhere, the separation of 
Intermediate Colleges from the university and their 
placing under a Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education, the difierentiation between the academic 
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and the administrative functions of the universit^r, and 
the constitution of a mofussil board to supervise and 
co-ordinate the work of mofussil colleges. 

The Government of India issued a Resolution in 
January 1920, summarizmg the Report of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission and recommending .it 
to other Provincial Governments as well. All the 
University Acts of any importance passed since then 
in any part of India have embodied some of the 
recommendations of the. Sadler Commission, which 
may be said to have been the greatest single 
factor till now in the history of Indian university 
education. 

In Calcutta itself the recommendations of the Sadler 
Commission could not be carried out owing to the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms by which the university 
was removed from the control of the Government of 
India and placed under the Provincial Government, 
with the Governor of Bengal, instead of the Viceroy, 
as Chancellor. This for a time prevented any re- 
form from being introduced in the university, but 
in 1921 a resolution was passed in the Bengal Council 
recommending a larger proportiJ!5:?c^ elected members 
in the Senate. 

The Dacca University was the first to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Sadler Commis- 
sion. Its administration is entrusted to three main 
bodies: 

(i) the University Court (a large body partly 
elected and partly nominated), which makes statutes 
and passes recommendations on the annual report 
submitted by the Executive Council, and has an 
authoritative voice in all the important business of the 
university; 
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(2) die Executive Council, with executive 
authoril^ in regard to appointments and finance, as 
well as residual powers; and 

(3) the Academic Council, consisting almost 
entirely of university teachers and representing all 
departments of study, and responsible for academic 
matters — standards of education and examination, 
syllabuses, etc. The Governor of Bengal is ex officio 
Chancellor of the Dacca University, with power to 
nominate 40 members of the Court and 4 of the 
Executive Council, and to veto any statute or 
ordinance. The Vice-Chancellor, a whole-time 
officer, is the chief executive and academic officer of 
the university. 

This constitution of the Dacca University has since 
been imitated by the newer, and even to some extent 
by the older, universities. It allows for the representa- 
tion of the many interests inevitably involved in any 
educational scheme which affects a large area. 

The Hindu University of Benares and the Muslim 
University of Aligarh were the result of long negoti- 
ations between the religious bodies concerned and the 
Central Governnie 4 »?ur the latter decided that it was 
more in the interests of education in India to allow 
each community a small unitary university in a town 
of their choice than to grant each a central federal 
university to which colleges all over India would be 
affiliated. Both Benares and Aligarh are directly 
under the Central Government and receive grants 
from it. They have both called forth much financial 
help from princes and other rich benefactors. And 
they have to some extent justified their separate exis- 
tence as specialized centres of Sanskrit and Arabic 
learning respectively — ^to some extent, for they too 
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have yielded to the pull of fashion and repeated what 
all the other universities in India are doing ^without 
sticking to what might have been their distinctive 
contribution to Indian education. 

The Rangoon University, with its two constituent 
colleges, University College and Judson College, was 
started in 1917 with the idea of having a national 
university ‘ closely in touch with national life 
It has Departments of Arts and Science, Teaching, 
Law, Medicine, Engineering, Forestry, and Fine 
Arts. 

The Lucknow University was formed in 1920 out 
of three colleges — the Canning College, the King 
George’s Medical College, and the Isabella Thoburn 
College. Like the Dacca, the Aligarh, and the re- 
modelled Allahabad University, Lucknow has fol- 
lowed the Sadler Commission’s advice in separating 
the Intermediate course from the sphere of the uni- 
versity and placing it under a Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education. 

The result of this separation was best seen in 
Allahabad. The constituent colleges outside Allaha- 
bad realized that they would blP^^able to maintain 
themselves without the fees realized from their Inter- 
mediate students, and that their safety lay in develop- 
ing into universities themselves. Thus in 1922 
Nagpur became a university distinct from Allahabad, 
and Agra followed soon after. 

The Delhi University was ushered into being by an 
Act of 1922, with a constitution like that of Luck- 
now. It was formed out of three colleges — St 
Stephen’s, the Hindu College, and Ramjas College. 
It has since progressed creditably, though it has made 
no distinctive contribution to science or art. 
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The effect of the Sadler Report on the Madras 
University is seen in a Resolution of the Senate in 
October' 1920: 

That the time has come when the increasing de- 
mands for liberal education in this presidency should 
be met by the establishment of more universities and 
by the redistribution of the territorial areas of the 
existing University so as to provide as far as 
practicable at least one university for each linguistic 
area within the presidency; and that the establish- 
ment of a university for t,he Andhras should be taken 
in hand without furthei delay. 

Since 1920, the Andhra University has been started 
for the Telugu area; the private munificence of Raja 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar has been responsible for the 
establishment of the residential teaching unitary uni- 
versity of Chidambaram in the Tamil area (hence 
renamed Annamalainagar) ; and the Travancore State 
opened its own university (since the plan of an all- 
Kerala University did not materialize) in 1938. 
Though there is a justification for a university for each 
linguistic and cultural region, there is the correspond- 
ing loss of univerja^sty (universitas) and the disadvan- 
tage of provincialism or communalism which is not 
negligible in a large and disunited country like India. 
Such small and restricted universities may still be 
defended if they preserve and foster a rich regional 
or linguistic culture which would otherwise be stifled 
or unduly subordinated; but when they are mere 
reproductions of the same undistinguished type, it is 
less easy to defend their expensive separatism. 

The Punjab University was till 1922 waging a 
doubtful battle with its constituent colleges. As the 
Director of Public Instruction wrote: 
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The university exercises an excessive control over 
the courses and curricula, but an inadequate control 
over the teaching given in its name. 

In 1922, however, an Academic Council was formed 
to deal with all university teaching, university or 
inter-collegiate, under the authority of the Syndicate 
and the Senate. 

The Mysore and Osmania Universities are directly 
under their Princes. The former has no distinctive 
features; the latter is the. only university in India to 
use Urdu as the medium -of higher instruction. 

The results of the Sadler Commission are best seen 
in the university for which it was primarily, and 
indeed exclusively, meant: Calcutta. The post- 
graduate department of this university is the largest 
and best provided for in India. Nowhere else have 
private benefactions for education been so abundant: 
not only rajahs and zemindars but business men and 
even lawyers and professors make over to the uni- 
versity a part of their savings for the development of 
research or the endowment of scholarsfups and 
libraries. The University College of Science, with its 
branches, the Palit Research Iiis^^te and the Bose 
Research Institute, provides for the most generous 
Science courses, while the Post-Graduate Department 
of the university offers instruction in every language 
and non-science subject any Indian can desire to learn. 
The Calcutta University thus fulfils one of the chief 
duties of a university — teaching and research — ^by 
monopolizing all post-graduate work. 

This is a great achievement for a university in a 
poor country hke ours. But the criticism has often 
been made since 1917 that it is very dear at the price. 
The large staff of highly paid professors in these post- 
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graduate departments of Calcutta does not produce 
the quality of graduates one would expect. This 
might bS explained partly by the fact that the M.A. 
and M.Sc. classes are too numerous for efficient per- 
sonal guidance of the students in the methods of study 
and research, and partiy by the fact that the higher 
ranks of the staff are often overburdened with lectur- 
ing and other duties which leave them little time for 
their own research and acquisition of new knowledge 
as well as for that close contact with their pupils 
which is more than anywhfii-e else necessary in the 
post-graduate stage of university life. 

Owing to these two drawbacks, the Calcutta 
University is less efficient in the quality of its work 
than it might be. But in the variety and lavishness 
of its programmes and the number of its students it is 
easily the first in India. 

An important feature of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms was the allocation of Education to the Trans- 
ferred half of the Provincial Government under more 
or less popular and responsible Ministers. The im- 
mediate effect of this change was the influence of 
popular opinion an^^even party politics on educational 
policy. While a Wall and hated minority stood up 
for higher standards, the weight of the overwhelming 
number was cast on the side of easy degrees and 
numerous graduates. 

The growing unemployment among the university- 
educated has, it is true, to some extent counteracted 
the rush for cheap degrees; but it is only now that 
the popular mind is beginning to see the futility of 
an education which neiffier leads to a living nor pre- 
pares for life. 

Under the Provincial Governments, each university 
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has developed since 1919 on its own lines, taking its 
inspiration from the recommendations of the^ Calcutta 
University Commission. It is unnecessary here to 
follow the work done, in each of the fourteen univer- 
sities then existing, in quite difierent directions. It 
is enough to remark that the principle that teaching 
is no less important a function of a university than 
examining has been more and more admitted and put 
in practice through inter-collegiate lectures, visiting 
professorships, extension lectures, and university pro- 
fessorships. The tutori'c'l system has been introduced 
in some halting way in many colleges, to make im for 
the glaring want of personal contact between staff and 
students in these large and impersonal institutions. 
University Training Corps have been started in 1917, 
at first attached to the Indian Defence Force and later 
in a category of their own as a means of physical exer- 
cise rather than of military training in the strict sense. 

Today the future of our universities, as of the other 
stages of the educational journey, seems gloomy and 
obscure. They have come to a dead wall. Going 
back, as the older leaders advise, seems to hurt national 
pride; to go forward in th^same direction is 
impossible. The remedies will be discussed in a 
future chapter. 

Secondary Education 

Though secondary education is more important for 
the general well-being of a nation than university 
education, the history of Indian educational policy 
since 1882 has been a history of the progressive 
domination of the school by the university. We have 
shown how the Commission of 1882 had recom- 
mended that 
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in ' the upper classes of high schools there should be 
two divisions — one leading to the Entrance examin- 
ation of the Universities, the other of a more practi- 
cal character intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-literary pursuits. 

But there was such a rush for university studies and . 
such an inherited distaste (in a caste-ridden country) 
for manual work or even ‘commerce’, that the 
Quinquennial Review of 1 91 2-1 7 still complained 
that ‘ 95 per cent of the boys who pass through 
secondary schools follow the' curricula prescribed by 
the Universities for the Matriculation examination’. 
This proportion has not decreased — if anything, it has 
increased— since 1917, in spite of indirect attempts 
made by Government and other employers to favour 
those candidates who know typewriting and book- 
keeping and other ‘ useful ’ subjects rather than the 
usual ‘ literary ’ kind who only know English, mathe- 
matics, and a dead language. 

It must be admitted, however, that the fault was 
not entirely the parents ’. They were not offered any 
alternative to the ordinary high school to which they 
could send their chjjdren with a reasonable hope of 
future employment. An English education was neces- 
sary for almost every walk of life, and it could be had 
nowhere else than in a high school or ‘ English 
middle ’ school. The ‘ vernacular middle ’ schools, as 
we have seen, could not stand the competition with 
the English schools and steadily decayed except in a 
few neighbourhoods of temples or mosques. The 
brunt of the blame must fall on the policy which 
took the line of least resistance and linked the school 
to the college in such a way as to forget the very 
purpose of secondary education. The university 
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courses were in. English, and to follow them the 
students who came up from the high school had to 
be already familiar with teaching in English: Hence 
English was made the medium of instruction in the 
school for all the subjects of the curriculum. The 
Intermediate courses presupposed a certain standard 
of knowledge in each subject. Hence that standard 
was imposed in the high school, without considering 
whether it was necessary for all the students who 
attend a high school. 

There was after 1S82 a great variety of high 
schools, some preparing students for Matriculation 
and others for the ‘ High School ’ or ‘ Secondary 
School ’ examination. But their general tendency was 
to make the university the goal of their ambitions. 
The multiplication of schools went so far that the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal wrote in his 
Report for 1887-8: 

The number of these [high] schools is now far 
beyond the needs of the community, and many of 
them are started as purely money-making specula- 
tions. . . . Many of these schools, especially in 
mofussil towns, are held in unsuitable buildings, and 
have no books of reference anS^no proper supply of 
furniture. 

This was written of Bengal then; it is not so true 
of any province today, thanks to greater supervision 
and stricter inspection. But the evil still exists to 
some extent everywhere in India. 

In 1891 the Government of Bengal made an 
attempt to induce the university ‘ to widen the course 
for matriculation by the introduction of alternative 
subjects designed to facilitate the studies of candidates 
intended for professional careers’. This meant that 
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instead of a second language candidates would be 
allowed to offer physics or chemistry, and that book- 
keeping 'and shorthand would be introduced as 
optional subjects. But even this apology for technical 
education was not approved by the heads of schools 
and colleges, who proposed instead that a choice 
should be given between elementary mensuration 
and a portion of Euclid ! It is an eloquent commentary 
on the popular attitude that even mis almost laugh- 
able measure of escape from the domination of the 
university was not granted. 

In the lower classes of high schools which prepared 
students for the university’s Matriculation, no science 
was taught except the elementary degree required for 
passing the Matriculation test. In middle schools 
(both vernacular and English) which sent up pupils 
for the Middle Scholarship Examination, a course of 
elementary science including mensuration, sanitation, 
and either botany or chemistry or physics was taught. 

We have mentioned the recommendation of the 
Commission of 1882 that the Government should 
progressively withdraw from secondary schools. It 
was not easy to giva immediate effect to this recom- 
mendation. A remark made by the Director of 
Public Instruction in Bengal in 1892 may reveal at 
least one obstacle: 

The process of withdrawing Government support 
from zdla schools by closing some and transferring 
others to local bodies must be a slow one, as other- 
wise Government, losing its sources of income 
derived from local receipts, will find itself burdened 
with a large number of supernumerary teachers, 
without the means of paying them which were 
formerly at its disposal. 
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Another factor which played a part m retarding the 
progress of the grants-in-aid system is glanced at in 
the Punjab Report: 

It is a remarkable fact that the majority of 
secondary schools recently established under private 
management are unaided institutions. In some cases 
the Managers have applied for grants; but in others 
they prefer apparently, for a time at least, to be 
without them, owing mainly to the fact that they 
are not at present prepared to levy fees at the rates 
prescribed by the Code. 

Still, from 1887 to 1892 the number of secondary 
English schools directly managed by the Government 
in British India had fallen from 236 to 220, and that 
of schools under local or municipal bodies from 340 
to 328; while aided schools had increased from 1,267 
to 1,381, and unaided schools from 395 to 536. The 
popularity of secondary education went on growing: 
in 1 90 1 -2 there were 1,573 aided secondary schools 
for boys and 828 unaided ones, whereas in 1896-7 
there had been 1,489 and 612 respectively. In 1912 
there were 2,770 private and only 271 Government 
schools. The number of private, and even unaided 
schools increased everywhere, thanks to die general 
enthusiasm for secondary and higher education which 
marked the turn of the century. In Bengal, especially, 
the unaided schools were far more numerous than in 
the other provinces. But even the Director of Public 
Instruction in Eastern Bengal and Assam complained 
of the ‘ unnecessary multiplication of high schools 
There was progress, however, as time went on, in 
the Variety of curricula followed in high schools. 
While English, a second language, mathematics, and 
history and geography were compulsory subjects for 
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the Matriculation of almost all the universities, several 
of these offered a choice between a classical (foreign 
or Indian) and a modern Indian language, added 
physics and chemistry to the compulsory subjects, and 
gave greater importance to Indian than to English 
history. 

Side by side with the university’s Matriculation, too, 
another examination, conducted by the Department of 
Education, came into existence under the name of 
‘ School Final’ or ‘ School Leaving Certificate ’ with a 
greater variety of subjects to choose from and a more 
‘practical’ curriculum — including book-keeping 
shorthand, and commercial geography, for instance, 
and drawing and agriculture among the ‘optional’ 
subjects. The Director of Public Instruction of 
Bombay wrote in 1907: 

The object of the School Final Examination is to 
ascertain whether an ordinary school pupil in the 
highest classes of a secondary school has obtained, 
during his school course, a fairly good education 
calculated to fit him for the ordinary pursuits of life 
and for the lower grades of the public service. 

Such a reorientation of secondary education was 
indeed overdue, for the university had too long 
dominated the school and made it forget its proper 
end — ^to prepare the average boy and girl for the 
average kind of life, and not to lure all indiscrimi- 
nately towards a higher education for which they had 
no aptitude and which would render them useless for 
the Hfe that awaited them. To make the School Final 
Examination more popular with the ordinary student, 
the Government declared it, and not the Matricula- 
tion, as the door to employment in the lower grades 
of its service. One province after another adopted it. 
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and everything seemed to promise a long-desired 
solution of a problem that was yearly becoming 
acuter. 

Madras developed the School Final system best of 
all the provinces. It had three groups of subjects: 

(A) which were common to all schools and compul- 
sory for the examination: English, vernacular com- 
position and translation, and elementary mathematics; 

(B) which were supposed to be taught in all schools 
but were not examination subjects: geography, Indian 
history, science, drawing, domestic science, physi- 
cal training, needlework; (C) which were optional 
subjects to be chosen out of a large number and offered 
for examination: algebra and geometry, physics, 
chemistry, English history, a second language, book- 
keeping, commercial geography, etc. More import- 
ance was attached to class work — which was ignored 
under the Matriculation system — ^and both class marks 
and examination marks counted for the final ‘ eligi- 
bility ’ to the university course. 

This system was in itself much better than the 
rigid Matriculation as a means of secondary educa- 
tion self-contained and complete Jn its own sphere: 
it was not dominated by the university but offered a 
certain variety of subjects and distinguished between 
important and less important subjects. It attached 
due importance to class work, which the Matricula- 
tion system ignored, and to the teacher who knew 
the candidate over a longer period than the examiner, 
and thus encouraged the teacher to feel his responsi- 
bility and discharge it better. It provided, without 
using the undignified term, a kind of technical or 
commercial education for those who were unfit for 
‘ literary ’ studies. 
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But even such a good system was applied in a way 
which wrecked it. The overwhelming majority of 
students* took those optional subjects which would 
lead to the university — physics, chemistry, algebra 
and geometry, history, language; and the ‘useful’ 
subjects were despised as ‘ mechanical ’ and fit for the • 
‘ duds The B group of subjects was neglected by 
both teachers and students, since they did not affect 
the coveted Secondary School Leaving Certificate. 
The school record was rendered untrustworthy by 
want of uniformity of standard between various 
schools. And finally the Matriculation system was 
followed in all except the name, and the general 
demand (voiced by the Madras University Senate at 
its meeting in July 1938) was that the Matriculation 
should be brought back and the School Final system 
abolished. It cannot be denied that this system was 
forcing students at the age of twelve to specialize and 
choose a line which they could not without great diffi- 
culty change at all before the end of their education. 
But this was not the intention of those who introduced 
it: they intended most of the pupils to stop with the 
School Final exaijiination and not go up to the 
university. 

In other universities, where the old Matriculation 
was never dethroned, the high school course was made 
less ‘ classical ’ by the introduction of several books for 
‘ perusal ’ instead of one book for ‘ detailed study ’ 
(which meant grammatical dissection and detailed 
annotation), by the addition of commercial subjects 
and mensuration to the curriculum, and the use of 
oral exercises in all the classes. Manual training, too, 
was started in many schools of Madras, the Punjab, 
and the United Provinces. Its success, however, was 
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not as great as might have been anticipated because 
of the lack of competent instructors. 

Since 1919, secondary education in each 'province 
has folloived the general ministerial policy of the time. 
It would take too long to describe the many experi- 
• ments made in deference to every new demand of the 
people’s representatives. It is enough to say that it 
has been a period of almost excessive experimenting. 

Repeated Reports of the Commissioner for Educa- 
tion with the Government of India (notably, of Sir 
George Anderson), and recommendations of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, as well as the 
Report of the Abbott-Wood Committee in 1937, have 
pointed out the need for a greater variety in the edu- 
cation imparted in schools, partly to reduce the 
appallingly increasing unemployment among the edu- 
cated, and partly to prevent the waste of money and 
talent caused by want of suitable education. We have 
ourselves proposed a plan in many respects like that 
of the Mysore Education Committee of 1936 for re- 
organizing secondary education.^ It consists in pro- 
viding two parallel courses at each stage — the middle 
and me high school — one leading to the university or 
the learneof professions, and the other to business or 
trade or a manual profession. Since the abilities of 
growing children reveal themselves only little by little 
and at different periods of their growm, there ought 
not to be a too early or irrevocable bifurcation. 
Children coming out of the elementary school will 
enter either a vocational or a middle school. At the 
end of the middle school some will go on to the high 
school and others to the higher technical school. 


The New Ret^kw, September 1936, 237-50. 
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which teaches, besides the compulsory subjects (the 
mother-tongue, elementary mathematics, science, and 
civics), ^ advanced wood-work, building, motor 
mechanics, electric wiring and lighting,, printing and 
book-binding, photography, textiles, founding and 
pattern-making, agriculture, sericulture, horticulture,, 
etc. (chosen according to environment and needs). 

The question whether the two alternative courses 
should be provided in the same or in different schools 
is not of great importance to the theoretical education- 
ist; but it is of great psychological and practical im- 
portance, for with our immemorial Eastern contempt 
for ‘ low ’ (i.e. manual) occupations it will cost parents 
and children a pang of shame to be segregated from 
the favoured few who follow a purely ‘ literary ’ path 
to life. Hence it will be wiser, at least till the popular 
mind changes, to arrange for the two alternative 
courses in the same school, the time-table being so 
arranged that while some pupils study English or 
higher mathematics the others may be taught a techni- 
cal subject. This will be much cheaper than doubling 
school buildings, grounds, equipment, and staffs. 

The secondary schools of my plan will not be 
‘ vocational ’ schools, but just schools with a vocational 
bias, i.e. giving a general education including (what is 
omitted in the present type of school) a general train- 
ing of eye and hand which will be of use in any 
walk of life. 

This system has been already in use, with obvious 
adaptations to differences of climate and occupation 
and standard of living, in London (where the 
County Council is responsible for a great variety 
of schools — ‘polytechnics,’ ‘maintained technical,’ 
‘ junior technical,’ and ‘ vocational ’), and in Germany 
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—especially the Lichtwar\schule of Hamburg '’(with 
its gymnasiums, art rooms, and workshops where all 
the boys are required to work after school hoQrs). In 
India, there is the weight of popular prejudice to be 
counterbalanced; but success is certain, for the need 
'of such a reorientation of secondary education is com* 
ing to be realized. 

•^Primary Education 

The chief effect of the Commission of 1882 on 
primary education was, as we have seen, the transfer 
of responsibility for it to local bodies. Lord Ripon’s 
two great gifts to India— the Municipal Act and the 
Local Self-Government A.ot— restoring to 
her the old panchayat system of local administration. 
The Commission obliged these local bodies to give 
free education in their own schools to a certain 
number of poor pupils. It also abolished the distinc- 
tion between English primary and vernacular pri- 
mary schools by making all primary schools teach in 
the vernacular and linking the English primary 
schools to the high or middle schools of which they 
formed part The new primary school was divided 
into lower (three classes) higher (two classes). 

From 1886 to 1904 prin^ary education - like 
secondary~was ruled by the system of payment by 
results.^ It produced an increase of numbers and effi- 
ciency m private aided schools; but it was soon found 
t<w rigid md ‘ commercial ’ and was abolished in 1906. 
Meanwhile the Local Government itself raised money 
for primary education by levying a cess on land and 
devoting a certam percentage of its general resources 
to pnmary schools. In Bombay, the Provincial 
Government promised to contribute out of its revenues 
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half as much as the Local Government would assign 
to primary education. The Madras Local Boards Act 
of 1884® ordered that the improvement of primary 
education should be the chief care of the district 
boards, and the Government of Madras simultaneously 
announcd that 5 per cent of its revenues would be- 
spent on education. In Bengal, the Government itself 
imdertook to provide for elementary education, since 
local funds did not exist (for want of an educational 
cess) and municipal revenues were meagre. In 1884, 
it allotted 8 lacs of rupees to primary education alone, 
and planned to increase this grant to 18 lacs in nine 
years, though it was unable to carry out this plan. 
The North-Western Provinces (the present United 
Provinces) made the same arrangement as Bengal. 
But in the Punjab the Government bore the cost of 
training teachers and inspecting schools, while the 
local boards looked after the teaching and equipment 
of elementary schools. The Government of the 
Central Provinces allotted 5 per cent of its revenue to 
education. 

*-/By 1891-2, the number of elementary schools main- 
tained by the Government was very small compared 
to the number maintained by private bodies, munici- 
palities (in towns), and district boards (in villages). 
In 1892, aided schools had 53*5 per cent of the total 
number of elementary school pupils; district boards 
maintained 14,531 schools, with 639,883 pupils; 
and municipalities maintained 1,041 primary schools, 
with 101,291 pupils. 

During the next quinquennium (1892-7), Madras 
took a long stride forward in the number of its aided 
primary schools (mostly under missionary manage- 
ment), while the number of municipal and district 
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board schools went down owing to the urgency of 
other demands on local revenues (e.g. roads and irri- 
gation canals). In Bombay, the local-boarcf schools 
were handed over to the Government and maintained 
out of the cess; in Bengal the number of aided schools 
•fell, but the number of pupils in each increased. 

In 1897 the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh and the Government of the 
Central Provinces gave substantial grants to district 
boards towards primary education; and in Assam 
(especially in the Garo hill tracts) the Government 
aided missionary primary schools with money. 

This progress, however, was retarded by the 
famines and earthquakes which characterized the end 
of the nineteenth century in many parts of India. It 
was only after Lord Curzon’s Resolution of 1 1 March 
1904, that 

the Government of India fully accepted the proposi- 
tion that the active extension of primary education 
is one of the most important duties of the State . . . 
not merely on general grounds but because, as Lord 
Lawrence observed in 1868, ‘ among all the sources 
of difficulty in our administration and of possible 
danger to the stability of our Government, there are 
few so serious as the ignorance of the people ’. 

The Resolution also laid it down that the money set 
apart for education by district or municipal boards 
should be spent on primary rather than secondary or 
higher education, and that ‘ so much of the budget 
estimates of district or municipal boards as relates to 
educational changes will be submitted through the 
Inspector to the Director of Public Instruction before 
sanction 

This Resolution led to a general expansion of 
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primary education in India, either through the addi- 
tion of a primary department (5 classes) to secondary 
schools hr through the starting of upper and lower 
primary vernacular schools for those pupils who were 
not likely to proceed to the secondary school. This, 
however, required money, and the Government of- 
India increased its Education grant from 40 lacs in 
1902 to 75 lacs in 1905 and promised an annual 
increase of 35 lacs. The whole of this grant was 
intended for primary education; but most of it went 
into secondary and higher education. The result was 
that the progress made in literacy was not commensu- 
rate with the increased amount of money spent on 
primary education. The number of pupils in primary 
schools increased only from 92,226 in 1902 to 
102,947 ^ 9 ^ 7 > average number of pupils 

in each school rose during the quinquennium only 
from 33 to 36. 

It is consoling, however, to record that the number 
of private primary schools (most of them ‘ aided ’ by 
the Government but owned and managed by mission- 
ary or other non-public bodies) increased to 76 per 
cent in 1907. This does not include the vernacular 
schools attached to temples, mosques, and churches 
where religion was the primary aim and the three 
R’s were also taught: such schools had about 550,000 
boys in 1907. But even with all this the total per- 
centage of boys of school-going age who attended 
school in 1907 was only 22 ’6. 

The Resolution of 1904 also changed the system 
of grants-in-aid. It abolished payment by results and 
introduced a method, differently applied in different 
provinces, of fixing the grant according to the number 
of teachers employed and the number of pupils in 
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regular attendance. Bengal was probably the most 
fortunate in this respect, for in that province the local 
boards had the power to decide rates of graift to pri- 
vate primary schools. The Punjab followed the 
‘ block grants system ’ by which Government aid was 
-assessed according to the average attendance for the 
last five years and the average pay of a certificate- 
holding teacher. 

When Gopal Krishna Gokhale introduced his Ele- 
mentary Education Bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1910, Baroda State was the only portion 
of India where elementary education had been 
made compulsory by its Ruler in 1907. Gokhale’s 
Resolution was: 

That this Council recommends that a beginning 
should be made in the direction of making ele- 
mentary education free and compulsory throughout 
the country, and that a mixed commission of officials 
and non-officials be appointed at an early date to 
frame definite proposals. 

In a famous speech on that occasion Gokhale urged 
that the introduction of compulsory education should 
be left to the local boards, that it should be applied 
only to boys, that the age of compulsion should be 6 
to 10, that compulsion should be introduced only in 
those areas where one-third of the boys of school age 
were already under instruction, and that the cost of 
this free compulsory education should be shared by 
the Government and local bodies in the ratio of 2 to i. 

Gokhale withdrew his Resolution on being assured 
by the Home Minister that it would be given due 
consideration. Meanwhile in 1910 Education was 
erected into a sraarate Department under the care 
of a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
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Gokhaie’s proposal was therefore shelved. He 
brought in another Bill in 191 1 ‘to make better pro- 
vision fo? the extension of elementary education’, in 
which he suggested that compulsion should be intro- 
duced in those areas where a certain percentage (to 
be determined by the Department) of boys and girls . 
of 'school age (6-10) were already receiving instruc- 
tion, that it should be left to the discretion of local 
boards to apply the Act to certain areas under their 
jurisdiction or not, and that both for the fixing of the 
required percentage of attendance and for the intro- 
duction of compulsion, the previous sanction of the 
Viceroy and the Governor respectively was necessary. 

The Imperial Legislative Council in the meantime 
referred the Bill to the Provincial Governments, uni- 
versities, municipalities, and local boards for their 
opinions. On 18 March 1912, Mr Gokhale moved 
a resolution that his Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of 15 members of the Viceroy’s Council for 
detailed examination. In an historic speech he argued 
that if elementary education was to make progress in 
India at all it must be made compulsory, and if it was 
to be compulsory it must be free: unless there was an 
Act to this efiect, the local bodies would be powerless 
to introduce compulsory education. And it was 
obvious that India had made so little headway as 
regards literacy in the last 60 years! 

The Bill was opposed by 36 votes to 13, all the 
official and some non-official members (especially 
zemindars) opposing it on the ground that it was 
unnecessary, premature, unworkable, etc. 

While rejecting Mr Gokhaie’s Bill, however, the 
Government of India promised more grants to local 
bodies for the encouragement of primary education. 
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and urged the Provincial Governments to pay more 
attention to this subject. Between 1907 and 1912 
the number of pupils in the primary classes fOse from 
4 to 5 millions. But even then the defect which has 
been so frequently pointed out of late by Commis- 
sioners and Commissions made itself felt: the great 
majority of the pupils in primary schools left them 
before they could attain literacy in any real sense. 
From 1907 to 1912 the number of pupils in the 
upper primary classes rose from 123 to only 12 3 
per cent of the total number of pupils under primary 
education. 

Thus education gradually became free in all the 
provinces except the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras: the Quinquennial Report of 

1912 says that in the North-West Frontier Province 
it was completely free, in Assam fees were voluntary, 
in the United and Central Provinces they were very 
low. 

The visit of King George V to India in 1912 and 
his proclamation that ‘ it is my wish that there may 
be spread over the land a network of schools and 
colleges obliged the Under-Secretary of State for 
India to allot ,^330,000 annually to education (pri- 
marily to primary education) and to proclaim daat 
the tiumber of primary schools would be increased by 
75 per cent and their pupils doubled. The Govern- 
ment of India therefore published a Resolution in 

1913 the main paragraph of which (XI) dealt with 
primary education. Its most important provisions 
were that lower primary schools were to be raised to 
upper primary, and that board schools were to be 
established wherever this was financially possible in 
preference to aided private schools, which were to be 
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encouraged, subject to due supervision before ‘ recog- 
nition and periodical inspection after it. It rightly 
devoted s®me attention to the teachers, on whom the 
real success of primary education would immediately 
as well as ultimately depend, and it ruled that teachers 
should be drawn from the class of boys whom they 
w'ould teach, and be trained in special theoretical and 
practical ‘normal’ schools; that their minimum pay 
should be fixed and their prospects improved; &at 
they should not be made to teach more than 50 pupils 
in a class, etc. 

This Resolution was immediately carried into effect, 
and by 1917 almost all the primary education in 
Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, 
and Assam was monopolized by Board schools. In 
the other provinces, the Government could not oust 
the private schools on which it had relied so long to 
spread elementary education. But m Bengal the 
‘ Panchayati Union Scheme ’ was started, by which 
the Government provided at its own cost one model 
lower primary school (with 3 classes) in each ‘ Union ’ 
(about 14 sq. miles), and entrusted its management 
to the district board. These model schools were 
models only in having better buildings than private 
maktahs and pdthiAlas-, their curriculum was not of 
lasting use, their teachers were ill-paid, and oftener 
than not their management was neglected by the 
boards. 

At the end of the quinquennium 1 912-17, there 
was on an average one boys’ school to every 8 square 
miles, and the number of boys attending primary 
schools of some sort was less than 33 per cent of the 
number of boys of school age in British India. 


8 
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The last period (1917-32) saw a general awakening 
in India to the urgent need of expanding elementary 
education. This was largely due to the promise 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 1917 
and implemented by the Government of India Act 
of 1919, by which India was to be progressively given 
3 share in her own government. The need of literacy 
among the masses if they are to be intelligent citizens 
of a democratic State is obvious. The Provincial 
Governments therefore passed various Education Acts, 
giving municipalities and district boards the power to 
make primary education free and compulsory in the 
areas under meir jurisdiction. 

It is unnecessary to examine these Acts in detail, 
as the students of each province will find complete 
treatises written on them together with their full texts. 

The first province to pass a Primary Education Act 
was Bombay (No. I of 1918), though this Act was 
superseded by the more detailed Bombay Primary 
Education Act of 1923. It allowed municipalities 
outside the City of Bombay to make primary educa- 
tion free and compulsory (after due discussion, passing 
by two-thirds of the Municipal Council, and sanction 
by the Provincial Government) on children between 
the ages of 6 and ii and to levy a cess to meet the 
cost. Four municipalities used these powers and 
introduced compulsory primary education before the 
new Act was passed, ordering that each district board 
or municipality which was authorized to run element- 
ary schools should have a school board consisting of 
between 7 and 9 elected members in a municipality and 
between 9 and 16 in a district board (to which the 
Government could add another 3 members by 
nomination), and that this school board should 
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administer elementary education in its area, provided 
its annual budget was sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment. T!he Act of 1923 seems to have worked 
fairly well in the urban areas, according to the reports 
of the Directors of Public Instruction. In the City 
of Bombay, a special Act of 1920 (Bombay Act No. 
XV of 1920) provided that the corporation should 
provide for free and compulsory primary education 
of children between 6 and 1 1 years of age and obtain 
the permission of the Governor in Council before 
enforcing it, and that a School Committee (corres- 
ponding to the school board under a district board) 
should be made up of 16 members, 12 of whom 
should be councillors of the corporation and 2 of the 
rest should be women resident in Bombay. Accord- 
ingly, the corporation introduced compulsion in two 
or three out of the seven wards with some success. 

The Committee on Primary and Secondary Educa- 
tion in Bombay, appointed in 1927, reported in 1929 
that ‘ little progress has been made towards introduc- 
ing compulsion ’ and that 63 per cent of the boys 
and 89 per cent of the girls of school-going age were 
not attending school. It complained of wastage, stag- 
nation, and inefficient teaching, much as we do now. 

The Bengal Primary Education Act (Bengal Act 
No. IV of 1919) was similar to the one of Bombay. 
It extended to all municipalities and ordered them 
to make a complete survey of primary education 
within their area and report to the Government on the 
possibility of introducing compulsion for boys between 
6 and 10 years of age. Each municipality had to 
appoint a school committee which would secure the 
attendance of boys at school and decide whether they 
could pay fees or not (for education was not to be 
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free except for the poor). The Municipal Commis- 
sioners (i.e. councillors) could, if their funds together 
with the Government grant were not endugh, levy 
an education cess with the sanction of the Provincial 
Government. 

This Act applied only to municipalities and unions; 
it was amended in 1921 to include also village unions 
(according to the Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act of 1919) and provide that union boards should, 
subject to control by district or local boards, look 
after primary education in the villages. 

In spite of these Acts, however, Mr Evan Biss 
reported in 1920 that ‘ Bengal is very far behind 
Madras and an immense distance behind Bombay in 
the part taken by Government and local bodies in 
providing schools for the people’. This would not 
in itself have been an evil if there had been private 
agencies enough to render the service. There were 
private agencies, but these were not sufficient or effi- 
cient; and the few efficient ones did not receive the 
encouragement from the Government which they 
deserved. Mr Biss, like many other Government 
officials before and since, was an admirer of Govern- 
ment schools as the only ones capable of efficient 
work. He was not concerned about their cost. 

According to his recommendations, however, 
primary schools were increased in Bengal so that there 
was one school to every 2 square miles, and there 
were about 2 million pupils at school. But most of 
these pupils were in the lowest class and did not go 
beyond it: 30 per cent reached Class I, 20 Class II, 
5 Class III, and 3 Class IV. Thus only 3 per cent 
attained even elementary literacy. Even in the City 
of Calcutta, in spite of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 
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1923, the corporation satisfied itself with spending 
about a lac of rupees annually in maintaining 230 
free prirtiary schools of its own and helping private 
primary schools with grants. The idea of universal 
primary education was still far from its ambition. In 
Chittagong the municipality introduced compulsion 
according to the Primary Education Act of 1919. 
The Calcutta corporation introduced it in only one of 
its wards in January 1933. The Act of 1919 was 
amended in 1932 (Bengal Act No. VII) so as to allow 
the Chittagong municipality to extend compulsion 
also to girls between 6 and 10 years old. 

In the villages, though the 1921 amendment of 
the Bengal Primary Education Act of 1919 authorized 
union boards to extend elementary education within 
their rural areas, there was little progress till 1926, 
when a Government Resolution announced the levy 
of a cess and the setting up of district school boards 
to look after primary education. This led to the 
passing of the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act 
of 1930 after two years’ unsuccessful attempts made 
by several Ministers and Members of Education. This 
Act was meant only for rural areas and applied to 
children between 6 and ii years of age. It consti- 
tuted a district school board for each district, made 
up of a few officials, and a majority of non-officials 
{ex officio, nominated, and elected), with full power 
to start and maintain primary schools and give grants 
to private schools in that district. 

To watch over these district school boards and 
advise the Government on primary education, a Cen- 
tral Primary Education Committee was also formed 
consisting of the Director of Public Instruction, ten 
elected members (two from each division of Bengal), 
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and five members nominated by the Provincial 
Government. 

But in spite of all these provisions and file White 
Paper of 1933, the Act has not yet been put into 
execution. The recent attempts to revive it will be 
noticed in a later chapter. 

The Punjab Primary Education Act (No. VII) was 
passed in 1919 and provided that the local authority 
should submit to the Provincial Government a com- 
plete statement on the conditions required for com- 
pulsory elementary education, and that if these 
conditions were fulfilled free compulsory education 
should be introduced for boys between 6 and 1 1 years 
of age (or, with the consent of the Government, be- 
tween 7 and 12) and an additional tax imposed for the 
purpose, subject to the Government’s approval. 

There has been considerable progress in elementary 
education since this Act was passed. The prosperity 
of the Punjab, thanks to the irrigation schemes 
recently carried through, enables its Government to 
allot liberal grants for primary education without the 
necessity of levying an additional tax. The Act was 
therefore applied in certain areas, and board schools 
were started at certain distances from one another. If 
a sufficient number of the boys within two miles of 
the school did not of their own accord attend it, com- 
pulsion was resorted to. When education was made 
compulsory in one area, the neighbouring villages also 
as\ed for it. By March 1931, 2,578 rural areas and 
50 municipalities had introduced compulsion. Thus 
elementary education has spread fast and smoothly in 
the Punjab. A special Inspector of Vernacular Edu- 
cation supervises these schools and deals with parents 
who do not send their children to school. Fortunately, 
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in the Punjab this number is less than 20 per 
cent. The average Punjab elementary school has 70 
boys, wlfile the average Bengal school has only 36. 

In 1925 the Punjab Primary Education Act was 
extended to Delhi (city and suburbs), and compulsion 
has since been introduced in the city and in 6 rural ■ 
areas of the suburbs. 

The United Provinces passed a Primary Education 
Act in 1919 (Act No. VII) allowing municipalities to 
make primary education compulsory and free in urban 
areas for children between 6 and. ii years of age. 
This Act ordered that compulsion should first be 
applied to boys and only later, with the permission of 
the Government, to girls; that municipalities should 
appoint school committees to carry out and supervise 
compulsion; that they might levy an education cess 
to be used entirely for primary education. 

Accordingly the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces promised a contribution of two-thirds of the 
cost of the scheme as well as the extra cost of raising 
the pay of teachers in municipal schools, provided the 
Government’s contribution was not more than 60 
per cent of the total cost of primary education. This 
generous gesture encouraged 24 municipalities to 
introduce compulsory elementary education before the 
end of the quinquennium 1922-7. 

This has been fairly successful. Compulsion (by 
proceeding against defaulting parents) was enforced 
only three years after the Act was put into execution, 
to give the parents and the children time to realize 
the utility of the scheme. Its success would be greater 
if the municipalities and their education officers were 
bolder and more consistent in carrying out tlieir policy. 

Outside the municipalities, the district boards were 
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entrusted with the duty of maintaining primary 
schools (besides middle vernacular schools and 
maktabs), towards which they received a grant from 
the Government on condition that they did not spend 
less than the prescribed minimum under each of the 
'five heads: middle vernacular, primary, Muhain- 
madan. Scheduled Caste, and female education. This 
method worked satisfactorily. In 1925 the Govern- 
ment went a step further and developed the one- 
teacher preparatory schools (with 3 classes) into full 
primary schools with one teacher for every 30 pupils. 
In 1926 it went still further and passed the United 
Provinces District Boards Primary Education Act by 
which, on a resolution passed by more than half the 
members of a district board that primary education 
should be made compulsory and the assurance that it 
would be provided for, the Provincial Government 
would introduce jree compulsory primary education 
for children between 6 and ii years old in that area; 
and thereupon the board would appoint school com- 
mittees to supervise this education and punish de- 
faulters with a fine not exceeding RS5. 

This Act was put into execution in 1927, when 
several district boards introduced it in rural areas and 
the Government paid the whole of the extra expense. 
The Government of India’s report on Education in 
India in recorded that compulsion had been 

introduced in 378 rural areas of 25 districts. 

Madras passed an Elementary Education Act in 
1920 (Madras Act No. VIII). It directed the forma- 
tion of district educational councils consisting of 
elected and nominated representatives of all important 
interests and holding office (without pay) for three 
years. This council (whose president was to be the 
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executive authority) would grant ‘ recognition ’ to 
schools, decide grants-in-aid to private primary schools, 
and helf?the Director of Public Instruction to obtain a 
sufficient supply and employment of trained teachers 
of elementary schools. It must maintain an Elementary 
Education Fund and levy an education cess of not- 
more than 25 per cent of the taxes comprised under 
the heads of property, companies, profession, and 
land. The Government would allot a sum equal to 
this education cess, besides its ordinary contribution 
to education from the general funds of the presidency. 
The age of compulsion would be fixed by the Govern- 
ment. Religious instruction was to be allowed in 
private aided schools, provided those children were 
exempted from this instruction whose guardians 
(more than ten in number) asked for exemption. 

Since 1920 the Madras Government has been con- 
sidering the advisability of amending this Act in the 
light of subsequent experience. Conferences were 
held in 1924 and a survey of the whole field of ele- 
mentary education was conducted by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and a Report published in which 
the needs of aided schools were duly stressed. These 
schools were hard hit by the opening of a large num- 
ber of free board schools in their neighbourhood, 
since their chief source of income was school-fees. 

The district educational councils have not been 
satisfactory, mainly because they arc not competent 
or disinterested enough in their work. Mr R. M. 
Statham submitted a Report to the Government in 
1927, recommending their abolition and the starting 
in their stead of school committees in municipalities 
and district boards to look after elementary education, 
the gradual elimination of one-teacher schools, the 
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substitution of trained for untrained teachers, the 
transfer of the power of ‘ recognizing ’ private schools 
from the district educational council to the Education 
Department, the allotment of more liberal grants to 
private schools, the adaptation of education in rural 
.schools to rural needs and surroundings, etc. 

This Report as well as several others made since by 
official and unofficial bodies are waiting for final in- 
corporation into an Act of the Madras Legislature 
under the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The Bihar and Orissa Primary Education Act was 
passed in 1919 (Act No. I), allowing the local 
authority, with the sanction of the Government, to 
introduce compulsory education for boys between 6 
and 10, This education would be free in areas where 
an education cess was levied. The local authority 
could appoint a school committee, with the composi- 
tion prescribed by the Government, to enforce the Act, 
allot grants, etc. If the local body (municipality or 
union) had not enough money to meet the cost of 
compulsory primary education, it could levy an educa- 
tion cess, with the approval of the Government, 
equivalent to not more than 33-3 per cent of the 
maximum tax leviable in a municipality or 50 per cent 
of the maximum land tax leviable by a union. 

At the end of the quinquennium 1922-7, the 
Director of Public Instruction reported that primary 
schools were very haphazardly distributed over Bihar 
and Orissa. This is not so true today as it was then, 
but it is not untrue even now. The Government, too, 
is not able to give the local bodies as generous a contri- 
bution as the Punjab or the United Provinces Govern- 
ment does. Hence compulsion has been introduced 
only in a few areas, urban or rural. 
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The Central Provinces Primary Education Act of 
1920 (No. Ill) allows local bodies to make primary 
educatidh compulsory and free, with the sanction or 
the Government, for children between 6 and 14 years 
of age, for which each local authority must maintain 
a register, open to the public, of all the children liable 
to compulsion within its area. The responsibility 
and right of organizing and enforcing primary edu- 
cation lies with the Provincial Government and not 
with the municipality or union. Education is free 
wherever it is compulsory, and the Government has 
the right (independently of this Act) to levy an edu- 
cation cess if necessary. Till 1930 only 90 rural and 
13 urban areas had introduced compulsion; by 1931 
it had spread to 344 rural and 22 urban areas. 

Assam passed its Primary Education Act only in 
1926 (No. V). This Act allowed local authorities, 
with the sanction of the Government of the province, 
to compel children between 6 and ii years of age 
to attend a primary school. To carry out this scheme, 
the municipality or board should pay one-third of the 
cost (levying an education cess if necessary), and the 
other two-thirds would be borne by the Government. 
Wherever education was compulsory, it would also be 
free. 

Owing to the peculiarly backward condition of 
parts of Assam, the Act has not yet been put into 
execution there. But private primary schools, mostly 
run by missionaries with Government help, exist all 
over the province, even in the hilly Garo tracts. 
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CHAPTER VII 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

The education of women is not a modern problem 
in India, as most foreign writers seem to imagine. 
Owing mainly to the purdah system and the restric- 
tions which went with it — from the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest of India — it became more 
difficult to give girls the education they had a right 
to receive. Being confined to the inner part of the 
home and not expected to see men who did not be- 
long to the inner family circle, their education was 
reduced to the barest elements of reading and 
writing and ended permanently with the approach of 
puberty. 

After a long submergence, however, women arc 
again coming into their own in modern India. With 
the advent of male education, the necessity of female 
education is being more generally admitted. In the 
course of the history of education in India I have 
referred to the arrangement made at various times, 
from the Mughal empire down to the recent ftrimary 
Education Acts of Provincial Governments, to offer 
girls at least the minimum general education they 
need as human beings. But it was always half 
apologetically that this was done, as if it required no 
little ‘ modernness ’ to advocate education for women. 

And yet among educationists there never was any 
doubt as to the right and capacity of women for edu- 
cation. Women have the same intellectual and moral 
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powers as men. Their bodies are in certain secondary 
respects differently made from men’s; they are on the 
whole less strong, but in some respects more 'Enduring 
and capable of more sustained small sufferings and 
privations than men. Psychologically, girls develop 
differently from boys; they react differently to stimuli; 
their emotive growth, like their physical, is at a differ- 
ent pace from that of boys. But they too need to 
exercise their faculties and by exercising to develop 
them to their full stature. 

The championship of women’s education is there- 
fore unnecessary at mis time of day. It has been ably 
undertaken by Indian women themselves, who have 
proved the usefulness of their education by becoming 
not only better wives and mothers but no less able 
doctors, lawyers, members of legislatures, and even 
ministers than men. The percentage of women’s 
education is still much lower than men’s. In Bengal, 
for instance, according to the Report for 1933-4, 
while there were 1,152 high schools for boys, with 

274.000 pupils, there were only 69 for girls, with 

18.000 pupils; while there were 1,871 middle schools 
for boys, there were only 78 for girls; while boys 
had 45,400 primary schools, there were only 18,200 
for girls. The total number of boys at school was 
1, 790, POO, and of girls 496,000, while the number 
of boys of school-going age was 3,906,250, and of 
girls 3,610,800. 

Bengal is one of the backward provinces as far as 
women’s education is concerned, for purdah still 
reigns even in its Hindu households, and it has a 
majority of Muslim inhabitants. In the other pro- 
vinces of British India, and in States like Travancore 
and Mysore, there is a higher percentage of literate 
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women, though the figure for the whole of India is 
still only little over 2. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the detailed recommend- 
ations as to grants and schools made by every 
Quinquennial Report since 1897 and by various 
Commissions appointed to inquire into ‘the state of 
education in India What is more useful is to discuss 
what kind of education Indian women require. 

* As~fo the subjects to be taught in the primary 
school, there is no difference between the needs of 
boys and those of girls. Girls, in towns as well as 
villages, need a knowledge of reading and writing 
their mother-tongue, the four operations of arithmetic 
and simple sums connected with money and mensu- 
ration, geography and history of India with special 
emphasis on their own part of India, elementary' 
science (chiefly hygiene) and civics. Every primary 
school should provide instruction in these subjects to 
girls no less than boys. In games and free subjects, 
however, girls may be allowed slightly different fare 
more in keeping with their physical condition and 
their future occupations — sewing, weaving, and skip- 
ping taking the place of carpentry, gardening, and 
football. 

In the secondary school, when the differentiation 
between boys and girls becomes more pronounced, the 
kind of subjects that are required to draw out their 
more and more diverging faculties are more and more 
different. Here again, as in the primary stage, certain 
subjects must obviously be common to both sexes. 
But the ‘ optional ’ and ‘ subsidiary ’ subjects should 
be adapted to the needs of each. This seems to have 
been fairly generally realized, for in secondary schools 
for girls, hygiene, domestic science, needlework, 
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music (which is still strangely considered proper only 
to girls in India) are taught instead of the more manly 
subjects — physics, chemistry, higher mathematics, 
shorthand and typewriting! 

A more important aspect of the problem of 
women’s education, however, is .aj-edroatiog.^ — pro- 
bably the most urgent and baffling quesSbn of fem'ale 
educational policy in India today. With the insistent 
demand for the education of women and the constant 
assertion by the once weaker sex of its equality with 
the other, it was inevitable that educationists in India 
should think of a solution which has all the attraction 
of novelty and cheapness and all the recommendation 
of utility. The advisability of introducing co-educa- 
tion in schools was discussed by the Inter-University 
Board in March 1934 and then proposed to all the 
universities of India. The opinions of these univer- 
sities were not unanimous, but they showed that 
there is a good volume of popular backing for co- 
education. 

To avoid confusion, it is well to remark that we 
are not speaking here of instruction but of education. 
Education comprises that period of our lives in which 
our characters are formed and moulded and 
our faculties so developed and regulated by reason 
'^that w^^can thereafter face life with equanimity. The 
question, therefore, is whether the education of boys 
and girls at that stage ‘ in the same school or institu- 
tion, in the same classes, and through the same courses 
of study is possible and useful. The training of 
grown-up men and women in law or medicine 
or in a post-graduate faculty of Arts is not co- 

1 The -word was first used in 1874 and is of U.S. origin. 

® Encyclopaedia Britanmca, eleventh edition, 637, col. i. 
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education but co-instruction — ^which does not concern 
us here. 

Signor* Pestalozzi’s authority is often invoked for 
the theory that co-education is the best form of edu- 
cation, since it provides in the school an imitation of 
the home where boys and girls live together and play 
and work together. What Pestalozzi said (and it was 
hailed as a discovery at the time) was that since school 
is a preparation for life it should, as far as possible, 
be natjiral and resemble as closely as it can the condi- 
tions of healthy, unselfconscious home life. But is it 
possible to have among children of different parents 
and brought up in diSerent social surroundings the 
perfectly natural and innocent relations of brothers 
and sisters.? The atmosphere of a good home is some- 
thing unique : it can never be imitated or reproduced. 
Even small children distinguish between relations 
and strangers, between friends and enemies, between 
boys and girls. And as they grow up, these distinc- 
tions become clearer and produce physical and psycho- 
logical reactions which are unknown among the 
members of a family. 

Another argument adduced in favour of co-educa- 
tion is that it. prepares boys and girls for their future 
ii|g.,hy., giving thefn a timely knowledge of each other. 
‘ If says Dr S. Herbert, ‘ education is a preparation 
for life, then co-education would seem one of the best 
means of attaining that end. ... To train the sexes 
apart during school life, and then to fling them 
together in society on the chance of their realizing 
harmonious co-opbration, is at best a gambler’s game.’^ 
Experience, however, does not seem to bear out this 


^ Fundamentals in Sexual Ethics^ 334 . 
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theory, for family life in India and Catholic countries 
in Europe where co-education has not been introduced 
has not been less happy than elsewher'fe, while 
America, Scotland, and Russia, where co-education 
has been tried on the largest scale, show the largest 
percentages of divorce and unhappy, homes. Mar- 
riage, of course, is a free and voluntary contract and 
therefore presupposes some mutual knowledge; but 
the acquaintance which co-educational schools give is 
not always accompanied by that respect and dignity 
which makes for matrimonial happiness. 

Neither is there more value in die argument that 
co-education raises women to the same level as men. 
On the contrary, co-education proceeds from the as- 
sumption that wqm eii are inferior. ,to ,men. Separate 
schools do not "show that girls are inferior to boys, 
put that they axc^d^erent. The progress of biology 
,and psychology haT m recent years shown that diey 
iare different at every stage of life, and increasingly so 
5^s they grow older. Indeed,...., ?trictly .speaki ng , it.„}s, 
impossible to educate a”*boy and a girl together — not 
that wTiat is taught t hem should be altogether differ - 
ehf, but b ecau se they have to be taught m a different 
^^r’TTiose explanations, illustrations, compari- 
sons, stories which call forth associations of ideas in 
boys faff to interest or produce the same effect in girls. 
And without comparisons and stories taken from 
their own lives, or at least from the things that are 
connected with their lives, it is impossible to teach 
the young. 

Neither is the company of the other sex beneficial 
to either. Co-educationists, indeed, like Dr Herbert, 
claim that ‘ the boys’ standard of manner and courtesy 
is raised; the girls gain in independence and direct- 
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ness And Alice Wood, the editor of Co-Education, 
says: ‘The truth about boys and girls is this: each 

f sex is m<}st itself in the presence of the other.’^ There 
is no doubt that the company of girls makes boys less 
rough and boisterous, and that contact with boys gives 
girls a certain strength and manliness which is far 
from ungraceful. You can always tell the boy who 
has never had a sister. There is always something 
missing in the girl who, like Queen Victoria, has 
never had a brother ‘ to break in upon the gentle 
monotony of the daily round with impetuosity, with 
rudeness, with careless laughter’.^ But this advan- 
tage is not derived to the same extent by a boy in the 
company of girls who are not his sisters, or by a 
girl in the company of boys who are not her brothers. 
Experience rather seems to show that boys become 
girlish and girls boyish when they are educated in 
mixed schools. 

Boys and girls will later on be happy only in the 
measure in which they are complements to each other. 
The happiness of married life consists in either party 
finding in the other those qualities which it lacks: 
the husband, manly, courageous, enterprising, active; 
the wife, womanly, tender, delicate, devoted, modest. 
A dimmon education tends to exchange. characteristics 
and produce a common type, neither boy nof-girl and 
having the distinctive virtues of neither. The effemi- 
nate boy and the tomboy are typical products of co- 
educational schools. 

Besides, far from making school life natural and 
easy, cq-educatiofi makes it awkward and difficult for 

^op. dt., 340. 

2 London (1903), 85, 

^ Lytton Strachey, Queen Victoria, 32. 
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both teachers and pupils. A lady teacher can raise 
a harmless titter in a class of girls at the eccentric 
amours of Don Quixote or Sir Roger de Cover ley; 
a schoolmaster will throw a class of boys into roars 
of laughter at the vanity of Mrs Beau Tibbs or Lady 
Catherine; but if both boys and girls are present in 
the same class, no joke can be made about either 
without causing awkward situations. 

Another drawback of co-education is that even its 
{champions find it cannot be practised on children of 
levery age. J. H. Badley, Headmaster of Bedales, after 
praising mixed schools, feels himself bound to add: 
‘ Care should be taken to see that as regards numbers, 
age, and the balance of sexes on the staff, there is no 
excessive influence on one side or the other.’ Pro- 
fessor J. A. Thomson insists that ‘ the sexes should be 
taught together, and taught separately, taught by men 
and by women ' } Grant and Hodgson recommend 
co-educational schools on the elective system, with 
two sets of subjects, one for boys and the other for 
girls, and men and women respectively to teach 
mem.^ Others propose that though boys and girls 
sit in the same class-room they should never be to- 
gether for games or debates or even literary meetings; 
me girls in a class should be a very small percentage; 
the discipline and supervision should be very strict. 
... Is tiiere not in all this the unmistakable ring of 
defeat? 

Co-education is proposed as a way of economizing 
on staff and equipment; and it requires separate sub- 
jects for boys and girls, separate teachers, wardens, 
supervisors of games, and physical instructors! It is 

'^The Position of Woman, 25. 

^ Tkf Case for Co-Education, 181. 
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meant to give boys and girls not only an equal but 
an identical education; and we are told not to give 
the sam3 home-work to girls as to boys at certain 
stages when they are weaker and more nervous than 
boys, not to give them the same subjects but rather 
domestic economy, hygiene, cooking, and music' 
Co-education is intended to foster intercourse and 
mutual knowledge betw'een boys and girls; and its 
champions prevent them from meeting except in the 
silence of the class-room! 

Educationists, however, agree that co-education is 
harmless at the infant or primary^ stage when the 
differentiation between the two sexes has hardly begun 
to be perceptible. This is theoretically correct, but 
difficult to carry into practice; for except at the pre- 
school age (when the problem does not arise) the 
children in a class are not all of the same age, and 
even those of the same age are not in the same stage 
of bodily or mental or moral development. In a class 
of the primary school there may be a boy of fourteen 
and a girl of twelve, though the average age of the 
class is eight. 

Since, therefore, it is in practice all but impossible 
to observe all the ‘ amendments ’ which conscientious 
co-educationists themselves propose to safeguard their 
scheme, it is better to abandon the scheme arunsound 
and rather have slightly costlier separate schools than 
the apparently cheaper mixed schools. 

The common opinion of enlightened women in the 
country, too, is decidedly against co-education. They 
rightly point to^the womanly virtues which have so 
far characterized Indian women and won for them 
the praise of foreigners like Sir Francis Younghusband 
who wrote; 
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The result of the Hindu conception of woman 
has been to ennoble the woman. . . . Out of her 
very humility and meekness has come forthi'strength. 

Education is what Indian women need, not 
co-education. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

It was not a particularly other-worldly civilization 
that expressed the ideal of education as mens sana in 
corpore sano. But such an ideal is based on a deep 
fact of nature which science has only recently proved, 
and not yet fully investigated. The Greek cult of 
the beautiful in bodily form — the curve of muscle, 
the line of bone and sinew, the co-ordination of parts 
among themselves and their subordination to the 
whole — which produced the athletes of Marathon and 
Athens, was prompted by a sense (not yet fully 
reasoned out) of the companionship and mutual 
dependence of soul and body for the well-being of 
the animal rationale. This Greek heritage has been 
preserved in European education, and, though some 
countries have paid more attention to the container 
than the thing contained, and others have perhaps 
neglected the body in a mad race for intellectual effi- 
ciency, the need of physical education m^ be said 
to have received due recognition, at least in theory, 
in every European system of education. 

The British Medical Association — which may be 
considered fairly representative in this respect — de- 
clares that ‘ the gim of physical education is to obtain 
and maintain the best possible development and 
functioning of the body, and thereby to aid the 
development of mental capacity and of character’. 
The training of the bocly, then, is not ani end 
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in itself, an ideal to be pursued for its own sake, but 
a means to the end for which the whole man has been 
created — the attainment of perfect happiness “through 
the full development of his personality. This, how- 
ever, requires the natural subordination of bodily to 
'spiritual training, for education must be based on 
nature. 

There is therefore something topsy-turvy about 
much of the propaganda now so obtrusively vocal 
even in India in favour of physical fitness or beauty 
„or strength for its own sal{e, as if man were no more 
than an animal; or in favour of national or racial 
fitness, in view of international or interracial competi- 
tions and exhibitions, as if rational men were just so 
many stall-fed cows or prize bulls. Education must, 
of course, include the body, for the body is a necessary 
and substantial companion of the soul; but it must 
keep the natural hierarchy of things and give pride 
of place to the soul which is the leading partner: 
religious, moral, intellectual, physical — ^this is the 
order which education must keep if it will draw out 
the best and fullest that is in man. 

The object of physical education immediately fol- 
lows from this examination of the nature of man. It 
is not strength or agility or beauty; but the degree 
of bodily'^ fitness which is necessary for the normal 
functioning of the soul and the well-being of the 
whole man. Now fitness, in young or old, implies 
cleanliness and hygiene, as well as a good carriage and 
amlity. The first of these may be acquired in spite 
of poverty and without set exercises. It is the result 
of personal habits which are best cultivated at home 
and may be taught at school, especially in a boarding 
schoc^. The second requires more care. The im- 
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portance of a well-poised body and an upright, manly 
carriage for the proper functioning of heart, lungs, 
liver, arifd other organs, and of the whole muscular 
and nervous system, is only now coming to be better 
understood. Even the instinctive and reflex action of 
stretching (which domestic pets often perform before 
their masters) answers to the natural need of a re- 
conditioning and replacing of the organs after sleep 
or cramping activity. Games and physical exercises 
on bars or with dumb-bells, skipping and swimming 
and dancing, running and brisk walking — all help 
the body to develop poise and agility and to acquire 
a good style not only in playing but even in standing 
and sitting and walking. Neatness and finish in one’s 
movements is one of the best rewards of physical 
education. 

But physical education also plays a higher part. It 
is one of the necessary agents m the formation of 
character. For character in the restricted sense in 
which this word is used by educationists, means the 
inner consistency of conduct which comes of intel- 
lectual conviction and free but determined will in 
spite of changes in the inanimate world or in human 
society. A certain reserve of strength and resilience 
and energy (that half physical, half moral ‘ kick ’ 
which conquers the natural inertia of matter) is neces- 
sary to stand the changes of weather, the dangers of 
infection in air and food, the normal physiological 
metabolism due to fatigue and rest, pleasure and pain, 
physical feeling^ and psychological states, and to 
maintain a steady and constant temper and activity. 
Frequent and long exercise of acts or patience, calm- 
ness, politeness, self-forgetfulness, kindness, obedience 
is required to produce fairly reliable habits of^lite 
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and virtuous behaviour in social life, with its un- 
certainties of mood, its whims of praise and blame, 
gratitude and ingratitude, its deep and hidden cur- 
rents of motive and impulse. Opportunities for these 
acts are nowhere more abundant and less dangerous 
than in games and other physical activities, where the 
body is hardened and the soul forced to steel itself 
against hardship. There the child is pleasantly taught 
to -subordinate his personal interests and tastes to the 
common good of the team and to work in co-opera- 
tion with others and in subordination to one head, the 
captain, not because he is the best or oldest player 
(often he is not), but just because he is legally ap- 
pointed captain, to accept without question and with- 
out sulkiness or revenge the decisions of the umpire 
or referee (whoever and whatever he be), to sacrifice 
his natural desire to shine on the field for the un- 
selfish desire that the team may win, to bear long 
hours of fielding in sun or drizzle (as in cricket) or 
strenuous running and rough scrummage (as in 
hockey or rugger), and, above all, to play a losing 
game, with a weak partner or a poor side, without 
a sigh or a grouse, and give cheers no less lustily 
than he receives them — take a defeat as gracefully as 
a victory. 

Apart xf om the general need of physical education 
for the production and maintenance of a sound body, 
there is a special need of it in India where the danger 
is not of too much but too little care of the body. 
Not that we are excessively spiri|iial or ascetical. 
Manu prescribes a sound body as a prerequisite for a 
‘ dharmic ’ life: 

Sarifam Myam khalu dharmasidhanam 
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And the Taitiirtya Upanishad prays: 

Sariram me vicharshanam 
India has produced sturdy Rajputs and Pathans 
and Coorgis in her cooler and less enervating climates. 
But the monotonous heat of the plains, the far from 
nourishing food of the great majority of the people,' 
their general poverty and ignorance of hygiene, the 
unhealthy surroundings in which they live, and their 
proneness to tropical diseases — such handicaps have 
made the average Indian weaker than the average 
European, or American. 

To this was added an education which paid little 
attention to the body in a feverish greed for unreal 
learning. Huddled m the narrow lanes of cities and 
bending over their books in the dimly lighted attics 
of shops or hotels, India’s children have for nearly a 
century been losing the little vitality which the heat 
and the undernourishment left them. In Bengal 
alone (which is not a poor province) tuberculosis 
affects 1,000,000 persons between 20 and 30 years of 
age, and carries away 100,000 annually. In the single 
city of Delhi (not the poorest or worst in India) out 
of 9,400 deaths in 1930, 1,241 were from tuber- 
culosis. The following percentages taken from the 
Annual Report for 1935-6 issued by tht,_ Students’ 
Welfare Committee after medically examining 1933 
typical of students of the University of Calcutta, may 
serve as a clear danger-signal for the whole of India: 

College Students School Students 


Malnutritioi^ 28*54 33*9 

Defective Vision 29*4 20*43 

Throat Diseases 12*43 ^9*75 

Skin Diseases 11*78 J 5 '98 

Lung Diseases 6*32 3 ‘ 54 \ 
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The Report added that the percentage of students 
suffering from physical defects of one kind or another 
had increased from 56 in 1934-5 to 63 in 1935-6. 

The need of physical education is now generally 
admitted in India. In November 1937 the Govern- 
•ment of the Central Provinces appointed a Physical 
Uplift Committee to study how the physique of 
students might be improved. This Committee sug- 
gested the creation of a Central Board of Physical 
Welfare, compulsory physical education in all schools 
both for pupils and teachers, frequent medical inspec- 
tion and assistance, and effective propaganda through 
pamphlets, films, efficiency-tests, and prizes for a 
better standard of national health and fitness. The 
Physical Education Committee appointed by the 
Bombay Government recommended, besides other 
changes: 

(1) that physical education should be looked 
upon as an integral part of general education; 

(2) that the Government should undertake the 
responsibility of paying the full shares of the grants- 
in-aid due on all expenditure on physical education 
incurred by a school or local body, irrespective of the 
Government’s ability to pay ordinary grants-in-aid on 
the total expenditure of that school or body; 

(3) 'That physical education should be consider- 

ed as a compulsory subject in school courses of study 
and should have the status of a major subject; . . . 
forty-five minutes at least should be daily given to 
physical activities; ^ 

(4) that the majority of teachers should be 
Physical Instructors. 

On the necessity of physical education, then, there 
is faijdy general agreement in India today. The 
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difficulties are wholly practical. How is this educa- 
tion to be planned and given? Are games enough, 
or is fo»mal drill necessary? What emphasis is to 
be put on bodily fitness in the general time-table? 
Is military training a good substitute for games and 
drill ? 

■ The answer to these questions will largely depend 
on the circumstances of each province or institution. 
The needs of different types of boys and girls are 
different: some need strenuous games, others are too 
slender for anything more exacting than drill or 
skipping, some are interested in military exercises,' 
others are bored by them; some forms of exercise are 
more suitable to the cooler climate of a hill station, 
others are better suited to the heat and humidity of 
the plains. Much liberty should therefore be left to 
each institution to choose the forms of exercise best 
suited to its pupils. 

But in spite of this liberty the essential truth must 
be remembered that the aim of physical education is 
the body’s fitness for its distinctive contribution to the 
well-being of the whole man, and not the body’s 
welfare considered as an end in itself.’^ Physical edu- 
cation is education and ought therefore to follow the 
same principles as education in general. 

The standard of fitness to be attained differs accord- 
ing to age, occupation, and temperament. But it 
must include three elements: health, energy,, and 
endurance. Health is not just the absence of disease 
(though it inclines this): in its full concept it is 
something positive as well. To be fairly stable and 
useful, the health of a still growing student must 

^ A body may be said to be fit when it does not attract more 
attention or care 'than its relative value in the whole man deserves* 
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include also the absence of actual sickness and a cer- 
tain sense of well-being which sometimes overflows 
as animal spirits. The young man or womars requires 
a fund of energy for present and future use — a physical 
no less than a moral (and the two are generally con- 
nected) ‘ pep ’ which gives initiative, quickness, 
brightness, elegance, and interest both in work arid 
in play. Endurance, too, is necessary, for life on a 
finite planet is essentially exposed to contingencies 
of climate, weather, health, work, surroundings. 
Repeated acts of resistance to fatigue and inconveni- 
ence are the only way to acquire the habit of 
endurance without which no perseverance or steadi- 
ness is possible, and still less, greatness. 

Before suggesting the means by which these three 
qualities may best be attained, I must point out a 
prerequisite without which the best schemes of physi- 
cal education are sure to fail. Sixty per cent of the 
school-going students in India are underfed, and more 
than eighty per cent of the schools have no adequate 
playing fields. More than 50 per cent of the total 
number of school-children in India (in towns the 
percentage is 75) live in dark, ill-ventilated, insanitary 
homes, where the germs of disease only wait for a 
favourable opportunity to triumph over the slender 
resistance^nich their starved systems can offer. 

Before discussing any scheme of physical education, 
therefore, it is the duty of Government and private 
bodies to provide poor children with nourishing food 
and clean sanitary lodgings. A l^eginning may be 
made with at least a midday meal which will fit the 
pupil to play a game after school or have a few swings 
of Indian clubs or a few pull-ups at the parallel bars. 
In sisveral parts of India, what are known as ‘ tiffin 
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schemes ’ are being carried out or at least discussed, 
and it is to be hoped that every school-child in India 
will sooa have something substantial to break the 
long interval between the meagre and hastily gobbled 
breakfast and the late evening meal. 

This, however, is not enough. Ignorance is often 
more responsible for the choice of food and lodging 
than poverty. The Punjabi does not spend much 
more on his food than the Bengali, but his food .is 
much more nourishing and sustaining. The excess 
of carbohydrates and the lack of proteins and vitamins 
in the ordinary Indian’s diet accounts for a good half 
of his weakness and proneness to disease. It is there- 
fore necessary that an elementary knowledge of food 
values as well as of ordinary hygiene and prophylaxis 
should be given to every school boy and girl, so 
that, helped by Government and other agencies, 
they may improve both their food and their habits 
of life. 

But food and sanitation will only give health. To 
acquire energy and endurance, the body must be 
regularly exercised. Exercise is to the body what the 
subjects in the curriculum are to the mind — not 
causes, but occasions (in the Latin sense) for the 
drawing out and development of its latent powers. 
There is, of course, no rigid separation o?^ody and 
soul in the human compositum'. even bodily exercise 
calls for the spiritual faculties and requires courage, 
will-power, perseverance, humility, unselfishness, just 
as systematic inteljectual work requires bodily fitness, 
energy, strength,' endurance. But physical exercise 
is more especially suited to the ‘education’ of the 
bodily functions — to stimulate the circulation, to tone 
up the digestion, to ensure the excretion of <oxic 
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deposits, to quiet the nerves, and bring on sleep 
through a pleasant fatigue. 

In choosing between one form of exercise and 
another, the educator should be guided by their 
relative fitness (time and expense being equal) to 
draw out more and better faculties of body and soul. 
It is by this standard that games, especially group and 
organized games, are preferable to solitary dumb-bells 
or clubs or dsanas. For besides exercising more 
muscles and organs and shaking up the whole system, 
they teach co-operation, leadership and obedience, un- 
selfishness, self-restraint, and the art of playing the 
game. The importance of games, therefore, cannot 
be exaggerated especially in a country where caste 
and communal divisions are so deep: on the play- 
ground there is no caste or community, no superior 
or inferior, rich or poor, but all work for a common 
cause, and sink their individual tastes and ambitions 
for the common good. 

Besides, games, like folk-dances (Bratachari, 
Kathakali, etc.) and hiking excursions, are a pleasant 
form of exercise. God has attached a distinctive 
pleasure to the satisfaction of every natural ‘ urge ’, in 
order to draw men sweetly to do their duty and reward 
them for doing it. A wise educator, too, will offer his 
pupils silojects and activities which they like. What 
they do unwillingly and without relish loses half its 
educational value. In physical education, therefore, 
no less than in intellectual and moral, as much use as 
possible should be made of the ‘ pl^y way ’. Exercise 
does not appeal to children for its exercise value — 
this is an acquired and artificial taste of later life — 
but for its play or pleasure value. This is the psycho- 
logi/s^l clause why most schemes of drill and other 
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formal methods of bodily exercise, though more 
scientific and efficient in themselves, are less success- 
ful in sdhools and colleges than gamesd 

But games require grounds and money — ^which very 
few managements in India can boast of. Scarcely 
one institution in a hundred has enough playing space 
of playing materials to afford all its pupils even half 
an hour’s game a day. The only alternative, there- 
fore, is drill — a highly scientific form of exercise 
which has the unrivalled charm of cheapness. A 
shed or even the shade of a banyan tree is all the 
building it needs, and a pair of limbs the only equip- 
ment. Hence drill has been made compulsory in al- 
most every school, and of late even in the university. 
For besides affording exercise to the body, it also gives 
it suppleness and smartness. When it is remembered 
that, according to a distinguished Vice-Chancellor and 
medical man, ‘ there was altogether too great a num- 
ber of students . . . who held themselves in a 
wretched posture with the chest in and the chin out ’,® 
and this is ten times truer of Indian students, the 
necessity of regular drill and gymnastics will be easily 
appreciated. 

From drill to military training or scouting is a short 
step. The recent wave of rearmameqi^as made 
compulsory military exercise a regular feature of many 
schools on the Continent: young Italy, Germany, 
Poland are all soldierly. Indian opinion, too, is veer- 
ing round in the same direction. Japan’s example is 

^ The unpopularity-'of the drill hour with students in all stages 
of education, not excluding the university, is well known. The 
folk-dance is much more popular, and as inexpensive— and it has 
more than a merely physical value. 

^ Third Congress or the Universities of the Empire: Report of 
Proceedings, 174-5. ' 
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quoted to prove that compulsory military training at 
school meets two needs at once — physical education 
and active nationalism. The University "^Training 
Corps, though it has to overcome much mistrust and 
prejudice, has at last begun to take with students of all 
ranks and communities, though even now it is some- 
times associated with the lower strata of society. The 
Baden-Powell Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements 
have of late had a set-back through an unfortunate 
circumstance, but they are come to stay and must 
make progress even independently of Baden-Powell. 
Already in 1934-5 the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India had recorded a rise 
in one year from 231,956 to 272,853 boy scouts, 
and from 12,485 to 34,318 girl guides; their number 
has considerably risen since. It is a comforting sign 
that the rigour and briskness of military life is begin- 
ning to be appreciated even by parents not only as 
a ticket to employment but for its own sake as an 
education in punctuality, smartness, and toughness — 
qualities so essential if India is to defend herself and 
take her seat among the strong. While I heartily 
agree with this view, I think one caveat should be 
uttered in view of certain signs in the heavens : unless 
military tx^ing is related to an enlightened scheme 
of general education, it will produce blustering 
jingoes, unthinking brutes who understand no lan- 
guage but that of force — and the last state of India will 
be worse than the first. But an intelligent system of 
military education is not only usefuhbut at the present 
day necessary. It ought to be made compulsory — ^in 
an elementary way, through scouting, for example, 
in the school, and die real &ng, with drill and camp, 
in tte college. 
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Swami Vivekananda once said, with much rhetoric 
and some truth: ‘What India needs today is not the 
BhagavaSgitd but the football field.’ She needs both: 
a religion which teaches a right use of the body, and 
a bodily fitness which is not acquired at the expense 
of the soul; an education which is based on the relative 
value of soul and body — which, in the royal words 
of George V on a memorable occasion, ‘ develops to 
the fullest extent in due proportion, the potentialities, 
physical, mental and spiritual, of every member of the 
community She needs a sound mind in a sound 
body. 



CHAPTER IX 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Adult education is becoming an urgent problem in 
India. With the progress or democracy the average 
adult becomes an important factor in politics; the 
.quick changes in science and society render the ele- 
jnentary education of his childhood insufficient for 
the adult. There is, besides, the influence of the 
parent on the child. The greatest obstacle to the 
spread of primary education in India is the parents’ 
lack of appreciation of the value of education for 
their children. And this is just a corollary of their 
own want of education. The Census of 1931 dis- 
closed the appalling percentage of illiteracy among 
adults (i.e. 15 or more years of age) to be 77 for 
men and 97 for women. 

With such a weight of illiteracy it is impossible for 
many years to achieve any appreciable progress in 
democracy or self-government, which requires that 
the voter 3^ taxpayer shall at least be able to read 
the daily paper and use his vote intelligently on cur- 
rent issues. Besides this practical argument, there is 
a strong intrinsic reason for the education of the 
adult, whether literate or illiterate. In his presidential 
address to the Educational ScienEe section of the 
British Association in 1936, Sir Richard Livingstone 
said that it was impossible to carry out the Hadow 
Report’s recommendation and impart ‘a humane or 
liberll education’ to boys and girls in their teens. 
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because many cultural subjects were unsuited to the 
immature mind; 

‘A boy reads literature — Hamlet or King Lear — 
should read them; but what can the profound 
scepticism of Hamlet, the passion and agony of Lear, 
mean to him? He reads history; can he form a true 
conception of Charles and Cromwell, Bismarck and 
Napoleon III?’ If many adults have shed their school 
lore on leaving school, it is not always because it 
was merely ‘ mugged ’, but because it had never and 
could not have been assimilated at the age at which 
it was forced on them. The cultural and formative* 
value of humane studies depends on the maturity and^ 
preparedness of the soil in which they are sown. 

The only remedy, therefore, is to educate, or re- 
educate, the adult. In every other modern country 
this is being done by direct methods no less than by 
indirect. Under the name of continuation schools 
or night schools or university extension classes or adult 
training centres, regular courses of instruction both 
on general subjects, like literature and science, and 
on particular trades and professions, are given free of 
cost — and sometimes even compulsorily — to all the 
men and women of the neighbourhood who have 
either never been to school or left it after the primary 
stage. 

In the German Fortbildungsschulen (continua- 
tion schools), those children of the working classes 
who have left the elementary school at fourteen are 
given two or thrgp years more of a general education. 
Saxony made three years’ attendance at a continuation 
school compulsory as far back as 1873. It is now a 
law throughout Germany. These schools are^taught 
by the same teachers as me primary schools, wijh the 
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help (especially in towns) of technical instructors; 
they teach, in the towns, at night throughout the year 
and on Saturday and even Sunday afternoorr; and, in 
the rural districts, during the slack season; in tlie 
towns they are worked in close relation with trades, 
both with regard to the subjects taught and the hours 
chosen for classes. 

In Scotland, the Education (Scotland) Act of 1908 
empowered (though it did not oblige) school boards 
to make by-laws enforcing attendance at continuation 
schools up to the age of seventeen, and obliged them 
'to make suitable provision for the teaching of the 
-ssts and crafts practised in the district. 

The English continuation schools arose out of a 
remark made by the consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education in 1909, that the public money 
spent on elementary education would be wasted un- 
less a co-ordinated system of adult education was also 
adopted. The elementary curriculum was accordingly 
made less bookish and more directly related to agri- 
culture and industry; the system of half-time attend- 
ance at elementary schools was reformed; and the 
upper limit of compulsory attendance was raised to 
thirteen, and soon after to fourteen — in 1936 it was 
further raisj^to fifteen years. ' jContinuative educa- 
tion till thc'^e of seventeen was made compulsory 
by by-laws passed by local education authorities. 

Similar arrangements have been made in France, 
Poland, Sweden, and Canada. Denmark has of all 
European countries been the most successful in adult 
education, for its ‘ Folk High Schools ’ are voluntarily 
and at their own expense attended by 30 per cent of 
the SHtall farmers and workers, though their course 
lasts :^ve months in the year and is in the broadest 
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sense humanistic and not purely technical or 
utilitarian. 

Japan'^s example, however, deserves separate des- 
cription, because she has much more in common with 
India than any European country has, and she has 
had to fight against much the same difficulties as 
confront us here — poverty, conservatism, passivity. 
The adult education movement in Japan began in 
1919. In 1929, the Education Ministry created a 
special branch of Adult Education, which organized 
courses in general education, civic education, mothers' 
education, and wage-earners’ education. The univer-" 
sities, technical schools, and provincial governmentT 
were ordered to establish ‘Adult Education’ courses 
in about 130 centres. In 1934, the attendance at these 
was 28,000, of whom 24,000 were literates. The 
Mothers’ Courses were followed by over 3,550, of 
whom 2,000 were housewives, and included theore- 
tical as well as practical instruction in domestic 
hygiene and home education. The Wage-earners' 
Courses have made even greater strides: in the large 
factory centres there are now over 170 special tutorial 
classes for workers, with about 50 in each; and the 
Japan Workers’ Education Association, which was 
founded in 1931, now has over 30,oo8Lniembers, all 
workers, who attend lectures and hold meetings ia 
factories and mines and thus improve their general 
knowledge as well as their professional efficiency. 

(jn India, so far very little has been done to educate 
the adult, thought this is more important here than in 
Europe, for it is for him the first and only chance of 
education. The theory of ‘ filtration ’ — ^which believes 
that if the ‘ leaders ’ are educated their education will 
automatically filter down to the masses — seems to 
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have found favour with Government and private 
agencies alike, from the time of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s Resolution down to Gokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill of 1911. But the desired effect has 
not been achieved, and public opinion is now unani- 
mously in favour of universal elementary education 
for adults no less than for children! 

There have been some scattered attempts in differ- 
ent provinces to carry out this popular wish. The 
University of Madras has since 1923 arranged for 
university extension lectures to be given in several 
centres by professors and prominent professional men; 
iDut these lectures have generally been little more than 
additional academic inflictions on already over- 
lectured undergraduates, instead of being (what they 
were obviously meant to be) popular talks to work- 
men and farmers who have no otiier means of acquir- 
ing such knowledge. The Y.M.C.A. Fellowship has 
in recent years embarked on an ‘Adult Education 
Series which consists of talks, often illustrated with 
lantern slides or projections and followed by questions 
and discussions, on moral and religious subjects. 
Bombay has an Adult Education Committee, which 
was started through private initiative three years ago 
and has been^arrying out systematic experiments to 
spread literacy among mill workers. In May 1939 
an intensive literacy campaign was started, and 573 
classes for adults were held in the city and its suburbs, 
attended by 10,773 men and women. The Bucking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills of Madr^, through their 
admirable Welfare Committee, started in 1904 a full- 
time school for the children of their workers as well 
as a l^lf-time school for their younger workmen. 
They /next opened a night school for adult workers. 
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which now attracts several hundreds, and uses Tamil, 
Telugu, and Urdu as media o£ instruction. 

The Government of Bengal has undertaken a more 
systematic task. Referring to the opinion of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India’- that 

while a universal system of rural education is 
obviously indispensable for the future, it cannot 
affect the present situation, and if it is not supple- 
mented by a determined effort to spread adult edu- 
cation, many of the improvements in agriculture 
which we so earnestly desire to see must be post- 
poned until a new generation is sprung up fittecf 
by early tuition to reap the advantage we seek Att 
place within their reach, 

it has taken the initiative — in the absence of the non- 
official activity on which the Commission had relied 
— to survey the whole field. In March 1937, it was 
decided, on the advice of the Inspector-General of 
Registration, that rural sub-registrars should be re- 
quested to devote their spare time to the opening of 
adult education centres in as many villages as they 
can within their jurisdiction, where elementary 
instruction would be given to all the available adults 
on (i) agriculture, (2) care of catde, (3) sanitation 
and prevention of common diseases, (<!;r) co-operative 
organization, (5) marketing of agricultural produce, 
etc. The sub-registrars were also to arrange for 
simple lectures (illustrated with magic lantern slides, 
if possible) on important topics of the day, and instruc- 
tive readings our of papers and books, followed by 
questions and discussions. Other Government 
officials, like District Health Officers, Sanitary 


"^Report, par. 449. 
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Inspectors, Agricultural Officers, Veterinary Officers, 
Co-operative Inspectors and Supervisors, as well as 
teachers and inspectors of local schools, wefe to be 
invited to give periodical lectures to the villagers on 
various aspects of rural improvement — ^hygiene, sani- 
'tation, agriculture, animal husbandry, and general 
culture. 

All this was to be voluntary, unpaid work. The 
only expense was the buying of a few books and 
papers for each village library; and this was met out 
of the Rural Development grant sanctioned by the 
Government of India. Besides, the Minister for Edu- 
cation placed Rs 1,000 (from a private fund) at the 
disposal of the Inspector-General of Registration for 
the preliminary work of establishing Adult Education 
centres in the villages, and requested him to form a 
Central Committee in Calcutta which should direct 
the mofussil centres. This was done, and a Press 
Note of 23 June 1937 announced the personnel of 
the Central Adult Education Committee as consisting 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the Director of 
Public Health, the Special Officer in charge of Pri- 
mary Education, and the Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration. This Committee is engaged in drafting 
practical rules>for the working of Adult Education 
centres under the voluntary and spare-time care of 
rural sub-registrars and in deciding what kind of 
instruction, as well as what kinds of slides and films, 
are suitable for the improvement of grown-up villagers 
in Bengal. 

The Indian Adult Education Society was formed 
. on an all-India basis (with Mr Banning Richardson as 
presid^t) to promote (i) the teaching of improved 
naethotl§ of., handicrafts to undergraduates with the 
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intention that during the vacations this instruction 
should be passed on to their rural relations and friends; 
(2) ‘literacy work’; (3) rural broadcasting; (4) the 
teaching of scholastic subjects to matriculates who 
have not been able to continue their studies at a uni- 
versity; (5) the giving of instruction in their own 
rHigion by the most capable believer in that faith 
available. An appeal for funds to carry out this pro- 
gramme was sent out to England, with what result 
it is too early to say. 

Before discussing the curriculum of adult educa- 
tion, it is necessary to answer an important ad- 
ministrative question. Should adult education ‘he 
undertaken by the State or left to private enterprise? 
The Linlithgow Commission was decidedly of the 
opinion that adult education should be undertaken by 
private agencies, partly (perhaps chiefly) because in 
the existing allocation of public money there is no hope 
of the adult getting cake when the child is still without 
bread, and partly because private initiative is always 
(and possibly more in India than in Europe) psycho- 
logically more effective and efficient than State 
machinery. This principle is sound as far as the 
financing and carrying out of humanitarian schemes 
in general are concerned; but it is not«equally applic- 
able to education, and still less to adult education, 
for its necessity or charitableness has not yet dawned 
on the common unofficial mind in India, and even 
where it has, though money may not be too un- 
willingly contributed, the organization and super- 
vision of the work require the steadying (if slow and 
impersonal) control of the Government Services. 

Fortunately not much money is needed f^ adult 
education, since it can be organized with a\light 
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generosity and willingness on the part of the existing 
— or shortly expected — universal elementary-school 
teachers, and the Health, Sanitation, Agricultural, Co- 
operative, and Municipal or Corporation Departments, 
whose officials travel all over the towns and villages. 
These officials already have the necessary contact and 
i n fluence to impose (with as little show of compulsion 
as may be) on the illiterate adult population of the 
countryside a benefit which they cannot appreciate 
till they have tasted it. No private body can com- 
mand the same ‘reverence’ with the villager as the 
most faded khaki coat and unpolished brass buttons 
am. Neither can it requisition the collateral services 
of other departments as a central committee like the 
one in Calcutta, which contains the heads of four 
important Government Services — ^Public Instruction, 
Public Health, Primary Education, and Registration 
— can do. 

Money, which is required for other educational 
schemes, is not the chief requirement for adult edu- 
cation. The only source of expense at the start will 
be village libraries and reading-rooms, without which 
lectures and centres are all but useless. • To meet this 
expense, however, a small periodical grant out of the 
discretionary resources of the Minister of Education 
and the Minister of Development will go a long way. 
The Rural Development grant, which has been sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India with a view to 
just such contingencies, may be applied to the furnish- 
ing of adult education centres in libe villages. The 
Village Self-Government Act [Section 32, 2(b)] 
authorizes Union Boards to make moderate grants out 
of th^ funds towards rural libraries and reading- 
roomo. Besides, wherever Adult Education Commit- 
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tees have been formed, their members will rightly 
think it an honour to contribute in money and in 
kind (b(»oks, papers, pictures, maps) towards the suc- 
cess of a work which can only redound to their own 
glory (that last infirmity!) and the improvement of 
their poorer countrymen. 

The Organization of Adult Education 

After proving the need of adult education in India 
and showing that it is not impossible of accomplish- 
ment, we must deal with its practical organization. 

One of the most urgent problems on its practicaf 
side is how literacy can most quickly (and with suffi- 
cient reliability) be acquired. .In a country where 
92 per cent of the adult population have never learned 
to read and write, the educationist has to put aside 
his golden dreams of culture and humanism for the 
more prosaic and unexciting ambition of enabling as 
many people as possible to acquire literacy in as short 
a time as possible. The method he has to adopt for 
this purpose may not be the most scientifically perfect, 
but the one that yields the best and quickest results. 

The psychology of the adult is still little known, 
and, unlike that of the child, little studied. But it is 
at least certain that the adult’s mind is^ different from 
the child’s. The Readers and methods which have 
succeeded with children are, therefore, not a priori 
suitable to their parents: for these, however illiterate, 
are not infants or tabulae rasae — they have a store of 
experiences, a stosk of words, gestures, ‘ expressions ’, 
a natural and acquired common sense. Hence it has 
been observed that adults learn much faster than 
children provided they understand what are 

taught and have not to trust too much to* their 
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meciiamcal memory. They learn, more by association 
than by individual attempts; the synthetic method of 
teaching is therefore more successful with tkem than 
the analytical. 

To make the Indian adult learn to read and write, 
therefore, a method which uses the vocabulary already 
familiar to him and reduces the memory work to' a 
minimum is likely to give the quickest results. Such 
a method seems to have been discovered (or adapted) 
by Dr Frank Laubach, an American missionary 
among the Moros in the Philippines. He first 
"selected five or six monosyllabic words in constant 
use; then he derived other words of two syllables from 
these, and with them made a few simple sentences. 
With the additional help of charts containing these 
words, he succeeded in getting every adult to know 
all the letters — thirteen consonants and four vowels 
— ^within a day. Everyone who had learnt to read 
was now sent out, armed with charts, to teach his 
family and neighbourhood. In five years, 70,000 
Moros out of a total of 150,000 in the province of 
Lanao were able to read and write. 

Dr Laubach was in India in 1935, and again from 
December to March 1937, and in the winter of 
1938-9, applying his method to Marathi, Telugu, 
Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, and Gujarati, and making 
simple charts for teaching the elements of these lan- 
guages. The missionaries of Moga, in the Punjab, 
already report a consoling increase of literacy among 
their once illiterate converts. It isrtrue the Devana- 
gari, Tamil, and Telugu alphabets are much more 
complicated than the primitive Moro, but Dr Laubach 
first grouped each of them into about thirteen conso- 
nants and four or five vowels, and then found five 
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key-words in which, each of these thirteen consonants 
is used only once, with the vowel a, and finally pre- 
pared a chart of commonly used words to illustrate 
each key-word and give the learner practice in the 
systematic use of the consonants and vowels. 

The chief merit of this method is that it is synthetic 
and does not burden the memory — two qualities 
peculiarly precious to the adult. It proceeds on the 
same principle as Basic English and the correspond- 
ing method of learning European languages.^ But 
such a method presupposes the existence of suitable 
books and newspapers by which the newly acquired* 
literacy may be preserved and even increased. The-oe 
books and papers should use the simplest words and 
expressions, and, above all, interest those for whom 
they are intended. A monthly or fortnightly paper 
has been started in each linguistic area of the Philip- 
pines: it is cheap, and gives news as well as views in 
the familiar colloquial style of the newly literate 
adult; its success is already encouraging. At Dr 
Laubach’s suggestion, a similar newspaper has been 
started in the Chhatisgarh District of the Central Pro- 
vinces. Similar attempts deserve to be made in other 
parts of India. They need specially trained writers; 
but these will be available as soon as .the method is 
put into practice. 

Curriculum for Adult Education 

The next practical problem is what subjects the 
Indian adult should be taught. Mere university 
extension lectures are of little use, as Madras (after 

V 

for example, The Basts and Essentials of Freikh, by 
Charles DirS (Nelson). ^ 

11 
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London) has learnt. Sir Richard Livingstone was 
vehement in his British Association lecture of 1936 
when he said: 

Education for the masses has been conceived (in 
England) as an extension of the existing higher 
education to the working man. That was excellent 
for the intelligentsia of the working class, but for 
the majority it was too academic, too highbrow. To 
nourish them we must enlarge our conception of 
adult education. Music, drama, handicraft, garden- 
ing, and many other subjects are a part of it no less 
than history, politics, science and literature. 

- That is true of India, too, and much more so than 
of England, for literacy must go before ‘ culture and 
necessaries before luxuries. 

To find out what is best for India, it may be useful 
to recall the experience of other countries, though the 
problem in most of these is only how to inform the 
adult of recent events and discoveries, while India’s 
problem is also how to educate her adults. England 
is not a good model in this respect, for its ‘ continued ’ 
education is too ‘ literary ’ and has come in for scath- 
ing criticism from educationists like Sir Richard 
Livingstone and Mr C. E. M. Joad. Evening Insti- 
tutes, Technical Colleges, Women’s Institutes, B.B.C. 
Area Education Groups, Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations have multiplied; but their curriculum is too 
much like the ordinary school syllabus and contains 
little of art, music, general knowledge, and civics. 
Evening classes are being held all* over the country, 
as in the days embalmed in Adam Bede; the students 
come kng distances and sit in a room (no longer 
cold)^ea£ng and writing (no longer by candlelight). 
But merciful sleep comes betimes to the miner who got 
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up at 4.15 and worked underground for eight hours 
before walking seven miles to the continuation class. 

The English system, therefore, is not the ideal for 
the Indian adult. The curriculum of the People’s 
High School in Denmark, which is a poor and agri- 
cultural country like India, and has regenerated itself, 
as India has to, within, instead of seeking conquests 
without, is a more suitable model. It was Nucolai 
Grundtvig who in 1844 laid the foundations of adult 
education in Denmark by choosing peasants between 
18 and 30 and putting them through a course o£ 
instruction, the women in the three summer months 
and the men in the five winter months. No examin- 
ations darken the horizon; no compulsion provokes 
resistance. At present every year between six and 
eight thousand attend these schools. Every class 
begins and ends with a traditional song, half folk- 
song, half hymn, meant to enthuse one with national 
ideals; the first lecture is on history treated in a practi- 
cal rather than a scientific way, with frequent allu- 
sions to the pupils’ needs and the country’s traditions; 
the second hour is devoted to gymnastics; the third 
to ‘Questions* put by the students and answered by 
the teacher; the Director himself takes the pupils dur- 
ing the midday meal, reviewing and commenting on 
the important events of the day at home and abroad; 
the time immediately after the meal is spent in the 
reading of newspapers; the afternoon is occupied with 
lectures on literature, mythology, and natural science, 
and group study '*and discussion of Danish, writing, 
composition, and mathematics. Agricultural instruc- 
tion was for some time included in the curriculum; 
but it has since been almost everywhere separate4 into 
an optional course for a subsequent year. * 
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A still better model for ladia, because it still more 
nearly than Denmark resembles her needs and diffi- 
culties, is China. In this country, as in Ifidia, the 
problem of adult education is, not how to continue 
the education already given in the elementary school, 
but how to supply at a later age the want of any 
education in childhood. Under the Manchu regime, 
no systematic attempt was made to solve this problem, 
though evening schools, afternoon schools, and word- 
reading schools were from time to time started in 
^farious parts of the country. The Republic continued 
these schools and made them the means of training 
the common people to citizenship. But the National 
Government under Dr Sun Yat Sen has since 1929 
taken adult education seriously in hand and already 
doubled the number of literates. In 1929, the whole 
of China had 6,708 adult schools, with 206,021 
students and a staff of 8,827, expense of 

466,562 Chinese dollars. In 1933, there were 36,929 
adult schools, with 1,292,672 students and a staff of 
80,261, at a cost of 1,975,747 Chinese dollars. 
Though progress is not uniform in all the provinces, 
there is progress everywhere; and in addition to their 
former objective of training their pupils in reading 
and writing asid citizenship, the adult schools have 
taken up such social functions as self-government, 
hygiene, district-protection, afforestation, road-build- 
ing, dam-building, fire-fighting, improvement of 
crops, co-operative societies, and athletics. Adult edu- 
cation in China has thus become nSt only a continua- 
tion and completion of elementary education but also 
a meap6 of social and national regeneration. 

T]^ curriculum of the adult school in China de- 
serve! special mention for its suitableness to India. I 
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quote some of the regulations issued by the Ministry 
of Education: 

the aim of the adult school is to train people of 
both sexes from 1 6 to 50 years of age in elementary 
knowledge and vocation, in reading and writing, 
common sense and common knowledge of citizen- 
ship, so that they may be able to adapt themselves 
to social life. 

The courses of smdy in adult schools include 
word-reading, the Three Principles of Dr Sun Tat 
Sen (i.e. Nationalism, Democracy, and Social 
Justice), arithmetic, abacus-counting, singing, drawl- 
ing, elements of history, geography, and hygiene, 
and vocational courses of agriculture, engineering or 
commerce according to local conditions. 

India’s present condition is like China’s when the 
National Government came into power — uneducated 
and illiterate adults, children without schools to go 
to or teachers to learn from. Unlike European coun- 
tries, therefore, the task of adult education in India 
(as in China) is the same as that of children’s educa- 
tion — to equip them with the primary necessaries of 
modern civilized existence. 

Whether literacy is one of these necessaries has been 
questioned by no less sincere a patriot than Mr 
Gandhi. In an article in the Harijan (31 July 1937)5 
while advocating the education of children through a 
^.handicraft, he says: ‘Literacy is not the end of 
education, nor even the beginning. It is only one 
of the means \1^hereby men and women can be 
-educated.’ 

If this be true of children, it must be fa^^truer of 
grown-ups. But is it true? Literacy can be under- 
stood either rigidly, as is done by the ^census 
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commissioners, as the ability to read and write certain 
test passages, or, more broadly, as any degree of ability 
to read and write one’s mother-tongue. Literacy in 
itself is certainly neither a sign nor a test of education: 
for one’s faculties may be fully developed without the 
-help of the written word. This was seen in some of 
the ancient sages and poets. It is seen, too, in not a 
few village communities in India today, of whom 
Mr N. A. Thoothi says, speaking of Gujarat:^ 

Although the Indian villager is illiterate, he is 
not therefore uneducated. He is educated in a 
sense. He has a tremendous memory, in which he 
carries a vast amount of folk-lore. Women have 
the choicest out of the poets of Gujarat by heart. 
In the early mormng they perform their domestic 
duties and attend to the cows, they sing songs of 
the early life of Krishna, his games, his mother’s 
troubles, and so on. 

This may not be a sufficient proof of education, but 
it serves at least to point out tiie distinction between 
literacy and education. 

But in the present state of the world, with its vast 
output of books and papers, posters and guides, can 
a man be truly or at least socially and politically 
educated, without literacy? Such an education, 
though in theory possible, would hardly suffice in 
the practical life of today. Pictures or libraries or even 
papers and leaflets cannot be used as means towards 
adult education unless the adult cai|. read. One who 
can read can educate himself. Votmg and the other 

S ings of democratic citizenship are a farce with- 
te^cy. As Dr Edwin Embree said at the Fifth 


^ Th^ Vaishnavas of Gujarat, i8o. 
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Educational Conference at Washington (29-30 Octo- 
ber 1936): 

Reading is ... the first commandment even 
among the basic three R’s. No one can live as a 
competent member of modern society without this 
essential tool. . . . The difference between educated 
and uneducated people is almost entirely the differ- 
ence in the range and understanding of their reading. 

It will be generally admitted, therefore, that reading 
and writing should be the first (though not neces- 
sarily the most important) subject in the adult curri- 
culum. We have already described Dr Laubach"? 
method of acquiring literacy. But whether iuis 
adopted or not, some simplification of the complicated 
alphabets of Indian languages seems to be necessary 
if a literate India is not to be too long delayed. The 
gradual adoption of Hindi or Hindustani may be one 
solution, provided simultaneously a number of easy 
textbooks and translations are got ready in that lan- 
guage. With the already growing popularity of 
Hindi throughout India — even in the Dravidian lan- 
guage areas of the south — it will not be difficult to 
make it the lowest common denominator of literacy: 
this would not only solve one great problem of adult 
education but also provide a national link between 
the various parts of India. 

Another solution would be to use Latin characters 
in all Indian languages. These are easier than Deva- 
nagari or any Dravidian script, and at once open the 
lock of Europeari^languages as well. In 1927, when 
its language was still written in Arabic characters, 
Turkey had only 1,111,496 literates; in lil^cember 
1928, Kemal Ataturk made Latin characters compul- 
sory, and in 1929 forbade the publication of any book 
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in Arabic script. By 1935, the number of literates 
rose to 3,000,000. The adoption of a common lan- 
guage, or at least a common script, would dso go a 
long way to remove one of the greatest obstacles to 
India’s unity. 

Once the ability to read and write has been gained, 
the adult is easier to educate than the child, for he 
has already acquired the habit of looking after him- 
self and has enough perseverance to take him through 
the' monotony and hardship of work. Lectures may 
be given by officials or non-officials on trade, agri- 
Ctilture, hygiene, civics, and other subjects which every 
modern adult should know. The village school may 
be made the centre of adult education, or, according 
to the Central Provinces plan, the Vidya Mandir may 
be used for simple evening classes where adults are 
taught how to improve agriculture, sanitation, and 
health, as well as the elements of reading and 
counting. 

One scheme has been tried and found fairly satis- 
factory: the Visvabharati has opened a new depart- 
ment, the Lo\e Si\sha Samsad, and started preparing 
suitable textbooks in Bengali (Tagore himself has 
written one) for adult villagers, on Bengali language 
and literature,* Indian history and administration, 
general knowledge, arithmetic, popular science, 
geography, hygiene, and domestic science. It offers 
to hold examinations every year and award diplomas 
of Adya, Madya, and Upadhi. It will restrict itself 
to the work of supplying textboolTs and examining 
candidates, and leave it to local centres to teach those 
textbooly and prepare adults for those examinations. 

But literacy alone is not enough for the Indian 
adult.. Nor is it in itself an interesting enough ob- 
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jective for him to aim at. He should be taught more 
than he already knows of his own profession: a 
farmer, tnore about soil, seed, and catde; a carpenter, 
more about timber and the uses to which it can be 
put; a mason, more about modern concrete and steel 
building. And everyone should be taught, if possi-- 
ble, a subsidiary occupation which may serve as a 
stand-by in the slack season or in time of unemploy- 
ment or famine or flood. 

This is easy enough in the rural districts, where 
all the inhabitants are agriculturists — owners or 
labourers — ^and all need to know much more thSh 
they do about improved methods of cultivation. Y^ith 
the opening of adult classes in certain villages of the 
Punjab, the average income of the farmer has almost 
doubled; the advice (so often suspected and feared) 
of the Government Agricultural Demonstrators and 
Farm Advisers in south India has prevented waste of 
manure and reduced the scourge of parasites in maize, 
paddy, and sugarcane; the villages round Sriniketan 
have put on a new lushness with the as yet tentative 
but enthusiastic lectures of a few of Tagore’s dis- 
ciples; the experiments in Shegaon and Wardha have 
succeeded beyond expectation even with an otherwise 
backward (and ‘untouchable’) class .of villagers. 

The towns present greater difficulties. There it is 
difficult to group adult pupils according to their 
trades or aptitudes; and it is impossible to provide 
each centre with a complete choice of vocational 
courses. Still, iS mill and factory areas, which are 
the commonest habitats of the poorer urban popula- 
tion, a common handicraft or profession can^ easily be 
found: jute, for instance, in Calcutta, cotton in Bom- 
bay, fish curing and canning on the coast, gur and 
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molasses and sugar in the sandy neighbourhood of 
palmyra and sugarcane, iron and steel in Bihar and 
the Central Provinces. Just as the private adult 
schools started by the Tata Iron Works in Jamshed- 
pur, the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras, 
.the Harvey Mills in Tinnevelly and Tuticorin, teach 
their grown-up workers the trade they are actually 
engaged in, the whole scheme of adult education in 
the towns, whether worked by private initiative or by 
public bodies, may be made to include the most pre- 
valent handicraft or industry of the locality. 

would even go further and suggest that the adult 
be .^ducated through such a handicraft. In fact, it is 
the Success of this scheme with adults in Shegaon that 
encouraged Mr Gandhi to recommend it also to 
children. Psychologically such a method is wise and 
practical because it is based on the principle that edu- 
cation should proceed from the known to the un- 
known, from me concrete to the abstract, from the 
particular to the universal, from what is immediately 
useful and interesting to what is useful and interest- 
ing in the long run. If this is true of children, it is 
much more so of adults, whose faculties are less elastic 
and whose natural curiosity (that mother of science!) 
has been damp?;d by cares and disillusionment. An 
adult education scheme, therefore, which starts from 
the actual occupation they know and promises to 
make that more efficient and lucrative, and through 
it to draw out and develop their powers of body and 
soul and give them all the knowle<%e they need for 
their private and civic life, is much more likely to 
arouse tlyir interest and educate them than one which 
sets out to teach them many useful things of which 
they fail to see the usefulness. 
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The teaching of Indian history and civics is also 
indispensable to the adult of today in both town and 
country.* No nation can be educated socially and 
politically except through its own history and insti- 
tutions. If the real India — ^i.e. the 92 per cent 
ilhterate India — ^is to become conscious of its back- 
wardness as a nation and rouse itself to progress, it 
must first study its own geography and history in 
order to project against the follies of the past the 
dangers or the present and the hopes of the future. 
By whatever method taught — ^by free libraries and 
cheap papers, by lectures and broadcasts, by films and 
dramas, by folk songs and dances — ^the history ^ind 
culture of India must be made accessible to every 
Indian, if he is to feel any enthusiasm for pohtical 
and civic progress and take an active part in the life 
of the groups to which he belongs. And this can 
only be done through geography, history, and civics') 

But these must not be taught in the way of most 
schools in Europe today, with their excessive national- 
ism to which even education is pressed into service. 
In his address to Section L of the British Association 
in September* 1 93 7, Mr H. G. Wells denounced both 
the ‘crazy combative patriotism’ which threatens to 
destroy all civUization and the ‘furtive anti-patriotism 
of the leftist teacher’. Both these dangers exist in 
India, too, and will exist. If they are to be feared in 
secondary schools and colleges, they are much more 
to be feared in adult schools, where impressions have 
less time to sink m and be calmly examined but are 
blindly accepted and acted upon. We cannot be con- 
tent with the sort of history which Herbert Spencer 
already in his day derided as ‘an obituary of kings 
and queens ’, and John Richard Green called ‘ drum- 
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and'txumpet history’. The Indian adult should be 
taught the history, not of his little community or 
province, but of the whole of India in its firue per- 
spective, with neither a foolish communal or pro- 
vincial braggadocio nor an equally unintelligent and 
sentimental whine. The nation that is to be safe for 
swaraj must be fed on the whole truth (as far as it 
is humanly knowable) about itself. 

The elements of civics are also an indispensable 
item in the adult curriculum. There are five Indians 
who know the composition of the British Parliament 
and the clauses of the Act of Succession to every one 
who, knows even the headings of the new Indian 
Constitution of 1935 or the Constitution of his Pro- 
vince’s Assembly. Among the uneducated, this ignor- 
ance is even deeper, as recent elections have revealed. 
It is therefore urgently needed that the masses should 
be taught the rudiments of our civic life and educated 
into a civic or corporate sense. Some principles 
of economics, with special reference to India, are 
also necessary, to arm the poor man against the wiles 
of the mahajan and the zemindar, to teach him the 
need and value of receipts for money paid, of keeping 
accounts, of calculating and checking rates of interest. 

The adult, like the child, needs physical education 
too. But while the child needs exercise to develop his 
limbs and muscles, the adult needs it to give supple- 
ness and poise to his limbs. Even factory or field 
workers need those forms of exercise which involve 
the whole body and make up for the specialization 
and monotony of their labour. Drill with or without 
clubs orAlumb-bells, gymnastics on parallel or hori- 
zontal bars, running and jumping, skipping and 
swimming and dancing — ^these are me most suitable. 
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But the most practicable are those physical exercises 
which are at the same time pleasurable and rhythmi- 
cal. Fc 4 k dances accompanied with folk songs, skip- 
ping or swimming, gymnastics to the accompaniment 
of music, provide just that mixture of the useful and 
the agreeable which is the secret of success in . 
education. 

Other subjects may be added to the adult curri- 
culum according to circumstances and needs. Some 
hobby or art may be provided in the richer centres; 
the radio and the cinema may be prudently used to 
educate the taste of the rural or urban worker. Btlt 
in India there is more immediate need of a systeniatic 
education of the adult in s^itation, hygiene,* and 
general cleanliness. In an article on blindness in 
India^ I have had occasion to deplore the part played 
by ignorance and superstition in the incidence of 
blindness. Other diseases are not less preventable by 
better ventilation and cleanliness. Every adult, there- 
fore, should be taught the principal facts of physiology 
and the application of elementary science to the pre- 
vention of disease, the care of the teeth and eyes, the 
precautions against contagion, the care of the sicf, 
the right balance of diet, etc. Three-fourths of India’s 
annual deaths could be prevented, by the spread 
among the masses of an elementary knowledge of 
science. And those who survive would have twice 


as much energy and vitality if they knew how to live 
reasonably. 

These suggest 5 )ns bristle with practical difficulties 
in their carrying out, and these difficulties will vary 
from place to place. But without trial an(i error no _ 


The New Review, July 1937. 
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scheme can ever be launched. What is important, 
however, is that the end be clearly defined before the 
means to attain it are chosen. The adult, (Sspecially 
if (as in India) his education was neglected in child- 
hood, has a right to be educated at least now. Even 
if he was educated as a boy, he has a right to a share 
in the common heritage and progress of mankind. 
If he is too poor to pay for them, he has a right to 
have them free, at the expense of society. The moral 
law, which makes it a duty for the materially rich 
to help the materially poor with material food, also 
aEd with greater reason makes it a duty for the 
intellectually rich to help the intellectually poor with 
the knowledge and ability without which in the pre- 
sent condition of the world they cannot lead a human 
life and play the part for which God has created 
them. Adult education aims, to quote from a recent 
book,’’ ‘at the enrichment of individual personality’; 
in India it is the belated attempt to give the human 
personality a development and direction which it 
ought to have received from parents and teachers in 
childhood: it is sheer restitution of something stolen, 
mere righting of a grave wrong. The modern farmer 
or worker, looking around him, realizes that he has 
missed something which those more fortunately 
placed enjoy. He cannot read, as they can, of what 
is happening in the world; he cannot see and judge 
for himself but must be at the mercy of unscrupulous 
propagandists; he cannot take an interest, as others 
do, in the things of the mind; he cannot find relaxa- 
tion after work, as others can, in elevating pastimes 
to which4ie has never been initiated; he cannot react 


^ Learn and Live, by W. E. Williams and A. E. Heath. 
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as a free and responsible personality to the political, 
social, and religious stimuli which lie across his path. 

It is the object of adult education to give him these 
things. 



CHAPTER X 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

It will be readily admitted that religion is a subject 
for education. This is not the place to prove that 
the attitude of man to God is one of the most im- 
portant of the problems of life. On it depends the 
success or fadure of life itself. Its place in education 
is our present concern. 

Since the knowledge and practice of religion is 
necessary in life, it follows that both this knowledge 
and this practice have to be taught in childhood. 
Education is a preparation for life — indeed, it is life 
itself practised or rehearsed for adult life. The faculty 
of knowing and serving God is as innate in man as 
the faculty of knowing himself and the world around 
him, the faculty of doing, and the faculty of loving. 
It therefore requires drawing out no less than these 
— ^by exercise in a suitable environment ^(at home and 
at school), under suitable guides and models (parents 
and teachers), with suitable opportunities (theoretical 
and practical instruction). 

The necessity of religion being a part of education 
is universally admitted. What is less commonly 
agreed upon is 

(1) what is meant by religi£n, 

(2) who is to teach it, and 

(3) <fhow it is to be taught. 

Religion in so far as it is a part of education is 
often today confused with morality — a view char- 
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acteristic of the modern attitude to the things of the 
spirit. There is in India an additional reason for this 
attitude-^the multiplicity of religions and the experi- 
ence of riots and suspicions in the name of religion. 
‘Religions as they are taught and practised today,’ 
says Mr Gandhi, ‘ lead to conflict rather than unity.’ 
And again: ‘I regard it as fatal to the growth of a 
friendly spirit among the children belonging to the 
different faiths if they are taught either that their 
religion is superior to every other or that it is the only 
true religion.’ A practical objection to the teaching 
of religion in Indian schools was also mentioned Sy 
Mr Gandhi in an article in the Harijan : ‘ Unless tjiere 
IS a State religion, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to provide religious instruction, as it would mean pro- 
viding for every denomination’ — ^and there are so 
many. 

We shall deal with these practical difficulties after 
discussing the theoretical aspect. 

Religion means the whole attitude of man to God. 
This attitude depends not only on what man can find 
out by himself about God — ^from God’s works and 
‘vestiges’ in the world around him — ^but also, and 
chiefly, on what God has revealed to man about Him- 
self — 'His own nature and life, His plan for the sal- 
vation of man, the way by which He wants man to 
come to Him. In other words, religious education 
must be based not only on reason but also on revela- 
tion: God being djrectly unknowable, the only direct 
and reliable way 6f knowing Him is from what He 
Himself has made known by authentic means. The 
child, therefore, has a right to be taught no^ merely 
what reason tells him he must do, but also — ^and 
much more — what revelation tells him he must believe 

12 
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as well as do. For doing is very much the outcome 
of believing; and action cannot be consistent unless 
it is based on belief and conviction as to i#s motive 
and its object. Love of one’s fellow men, for 
instance, cannot be sincere or disinterested unless we 
believe that other men are our brothers and equals in 
the natural sense of having the same kind of soul and 
body and coming from fhe same common ancestor; 
but if we believe that all men have been created and 
redeemed by God and raised to the supernatural level 
of children of God, our love for our fellow men 
becomes stronger and sincerer. Similarly, prayer be- 
comes easier and intenser in proportion to our belief 
in the personality and love of God; devotion and self- 
sacrifice become more consistent, and even possible, 
if God Himself is known to have become man and 
sacrificed Himself for men. 

If the child has a right to be educated, he has a 
right to be fully educated, nothing being withheld 
from him which will prepare him better for life and 
enable him to develop his faculties more fully. The 
only limitation to this right can come from the child’s 
age, which makes him incapable of assimilating cer- 
tain branches of knowledge except in graduated doses. 
Religious knowledge, therefore, in the strict and com- 
plete sense of theory no less than practice, dogma no 
less than conduct, belief no less than devotion, reve- 
lation no less than reason, must be imparted to him 
during his education, i.e. he must be told what he 
is to believe, and why; what he S to do and avoid, 
and why. For he is a rational being, and as he grows 
up he Kas to make a conscious and free act of ad- 
herence to the religion which he is satisfied after 
fair examination to have been revealed by God and 
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to be therefore the way appointed by God to reach 
Him and thus attain his own eternal salvation. 

Having proved that religion has to be taught, and 
what is meant by religious education, we have to 
answer the next question : By whom is religion to be . 
taught.? 

The responsibility of educating children devolves 
primarily and directly on those who have been most 
instrumental in bringing them into the world — ^the 
parents. Their right and duty to educate the children 
whom they have voluntarily undertaken to brifig 
forth and bring up, is inalienable. They may dele- 
gate it to others, but they can never divest themselves 
of it. Teachers are only delegates of the parents, and 
share their responsibility in the measure in which 
their mutual understanding divides it. But the pri- 
mary and direct responsibility, for religious no less 
than physical and intellectual education, rests with 
the parents. 

But the circumstances of the parents may render 
them unfit or unable to give religious education to 
their children. They are, of course, all able to give 
the first lessons, to teach the simple prayers and other 
duties of religion, both by example and by precept. 
But as the child grows up to school age, his parents 
often have not the time or the knowledge to explain 
rehgion to him. This duty is therefore generally 
delegated to the school to which the child is sent. 
The head of the school freely undertakes this respon- 
sibility along with that of the child’s physical and 
mental education: and every teacher in mb school, 
through the headmaster, undertakes his share of it. 
From this it follows that the choice of a school is 
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a matter of the greatest responsibility for a parent, 
since he voluntarily and freely chooses it out of many 
as his substitute, as another parent {loco parentis, as 
the phrase goes), towards his child. He should there- 
fore send his child to a school which can and will give 
his child the religious education he needs — where the 
atmosphere is conducive to virtue and faith, where 
the teachers practise the religion they teach, where 
the religion of the pupils is seriously and systemati- 
cally taught. 

Can the ordinary lay teacher also teach religion? 
Religion, like any other subject, needs training and 
practice. It is therefore not enough to possess a 
Primer of Hinduism or Islam or Christianity to teach 
any of these religions. The training courses of 
teachers should provide for this subject no less than 
for geography and arithmetic. Religion, in fact, is 
more difficult to teach than any other subject and 
therefore requires longer preparation than a mere 
B.T. or L.T. course can provide. Such a preparation 
is ordinarily possessed only by priests or similar 
specialists in their respective religions: hence these are 
the most competent to impart religious education with 
the thoroughness and effectiveness it deserves. 

The next practical problem is how religion is to 
be taught. It is often said that religion is caught, 

. not taught — ^which is a telling way of saying that 
example is better than precept. This, however, does 
not mean that teaching may be dispensed with. All 
men, at any age, are drawn to virtue by example more 
than by theory, and children are more impressed by 
. what th^^ see than by what they hear. But as they 
grow older they are less carried away by what others 
do; they want to reason their beliefs anff practices 
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out for themselves. At this stage religion cannot be 
wholly caught: it must be patiently and systematically 
taught, each step in the reasoning proved and the 
objections to it discussed. In fact, the ten or eleven 
years of the entire school course are not too long for 
a satisfactory curriculum of religious instruction. 

And this has to be confirmed and strengthened by 
a steady practice in the school as well as the home of 
what is taught in theory. Hence the denominational 
school, where everything is maintained in harmony 
and religion permeates the very life of teachers agid 
pupils alike, is the only logical kind of school. If 
such a school promotes hatred and rivalry between 
various religions, this is not because it teaches religion 
but because it does not teach it as it should. For 
true religion brings humility; and humility brings 
love; and love, toleration. The reason why religion 
is made the excuse for discord in India is that religious 
education has been long neglected. 

These principles can be established with perfect 
certitude and hold good of every stage of education 
— primary, secondary, and university. There is, how- 
ever, a practical problem of educational policy which 
has of late been sometimes discussed in India but not 
yet solved: whether, in the actual s&te of our uni- 
versities, moral instruction should form part of their 
curriculum. 

In the primary ■^nd secondary school an elementary 
course or ethics is being given and even imposed 
throughout India. This proves that the need, of some 
kind of moral instruction is generally realized by 
parents and educators. The reports of schools too, 
both primary and secondary, seem to show that the 
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moral science class is in no way more difficult to 
teach or less appreciated by the pupils than any other, 
though, if we may judge from the common® opinion 
of parents, it would appear to be more successful in 
certain private schools where the staff devote them- 
selves not only with a sense of duty but with some- 
thing like love to this not-for-the-examination subject. 

By the time the pupil reaches the Matriculation 
class, then, he has gone through a more or less com- 
plete course of ethics and been taught his chief duties 
towards God, towards himself, and towards his fellow- 
creatures. Is this not enough? Is it necessary to 
introduce moral science into the university classes 
as well? 

When this question was brought before the Aca- 
demic Council of the University of Madras in Febru- 
ary 1936, it was brushed aside with the argument 
that morality was each one’s private concern and that 
university students were old enough to know moral 
science. But since then several managements have 
considered the problem as sufficiently urgent to de- 
mand immediate attention, and others have intro- 
duced a compulsory course of an hour 5 week lasting 
three years during which general, personal, and social 
ethics are explained and discussed. 

That the undergraduates of Indian colleges know 
enough about their moral duties to need no further 
instruction, those who have had intimate contact with 
them would not dare to maintairv These students 
are getting younger every year: the average student 
who no’s^ goes up to the university is scarcely more 
than fifteen. He may be able to roU off, parrot-like, 
the names of the capital sins or the arguments against 
suicide which his high-school teacher has taught him: 
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but the least opposition with just a varnish of sophistry 
is enough to dispossess him of his modest moral 
wallet. •Can such a student be trusted with the daily 
paper, with its chaos of news and comment and 
counter-comment, still less with the Sturm uni Drang 
of after-college life? 

No conscientious educator can contemplate this 
prospect without feeling his responsibility for those 
whom their parents have entrusted to his care, not 
only to be put through an examination but chiefly 
to be directed and rigged out for life’s moral adven- 
ture. There is a general unrest among the youth'of 
India today : a few years later than in Europe but no 
less surely, the Indian boy and girl have inherited the 
post-War mind, with its uncertainty, its sensitiveness, 
its instability, its want of staying power. Youth has 
always been unaccountable to Age; but it is more 
than ever unaccountable today. Cases of ‘strange 
behaviour ’ — ^under which unoffending mask even 
suicide and immorality hide — ^have of late been on the 
increase among undergraduates and other ‘educated’ 
young Indians. Failure in a university examination, 
unemployment, parental opposition to a love match 
which defies caste and convenience, even a snub or 
an insult, seems to be enough to drive some of them 
to desperate lengths. Love and hatred have for 
centuries pleaded blindness; but the cause here is 
deeper than blind love or hatred: it is the want of 
convictions. Th^e strange acts are not the result of 
a sudden strong temptation; they have been calmly 
meditated and planned and dischssed wit^ friends; 
they have been calmly and deliberately done. And 
when such extreme limits are not reached, on the steep 
road of honesty and truthfulness and unselfishness, 
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in the shady forest of bribery and oppression and 
jealousy into which every career leads its unwary 
followers, how many of our graduates and under- 
graduates can be relied upon to pick their way un- 
harmed? 

The young graduate, besides, is confronted in the 
world of today with a number of moral problems 
which were hardly more than curiosities to his parents 
in their day and which will baffle him unless he has 
been deeply and dehcately initiated into them while 
at college. The social question, with its hundreds 
of^ branches — capital and labour, wages,' justice, 
equality, private property, taxation, etc. — ^has become 
the question of our day, and cannot be understood by 
the high-school boy. In the college, the economics 
student, who is not even one in a hundred under- 
graduates, may have an opportunity of studying it 
with something like thoroughness if he is lucky 
enough to be taught by a professor who is not satisfied 
with mere coaching tor a degree. The ninety-nine 
others have no chance of acquiring so necessary a 
knowledge unless they are given a course of social 
ethics. To have correct ideas on socialism, com- 
munism, fascism, totalitarianism, and capitalism is 
essential to every member of modern society, and 
more especially to those to whom by their education 
will fall the duty of leading and instructing others. 

Another subject on which there has been much 
discussion in recent years is that first and most 
fundamental of all human societies — ^the family. The 
progress made by sex psychology and psycho-analysis 
no less th^ the outcry of the economists against the 
’ bogy of over-population has thrown a garish light on 
the sacred institution of marriage and the relationships 
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which result from it. The moral problems that arise 
from these subjects are extremely difficult and deli- 
cate; th«y cannot be explamed to pupils at the high 
school stage with any hope of being understood; 
neither is there any provision in the regular curri- 
culum of a university for the thorough study they, 
deserve. The only solution, therefore, is to treat them 
fully in a moral science course to college students. 

But more than about any of these subjects the Indian 
student of today is troubled about politics. He fiiids 
it difficult to reconcile his love of his country with 
what he ‘has from childhood been taught, sometimes 
unintelligently, about loyalty to the ‘Government as 
by law established ’. So much, indeed, is he worried 
by this moral dilemma and at the same time so afraid 
is he of being suspected or accused of ‘ politics ’, that 
it is almost a test of the confidence with which a pro- 
fessor inspires him if he asks his advice on it. How 
far can a student take an interest in politics? How far 
can he sympathize with Congress? Would he be right 
in taking part in Civil Disobedience? Can he r^t 
to death for his country or for the Hanjan cause? 
These are ths questions which at one time or another 
occur to every Indian undergraduate and which, if 
not calmly and seriously treated by a;sympathetic pro- 
fessor at college, will be answered in headlong practice 
as soon as some great leader or provoking event re- 
leases his pent-up emotions and sweeps him off his 
feet. 

To say, in the face of these facts, that the moral 
education of the undergraduate is his own business 
is to shirk the educator’s sacred responsibility towards 
his charge. The student’s success in the university 
examinations is also his own business; his bodily 
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health, too, is his own business. Yet who will say 
that the university need not interest itself in these.? 

The example of Japan, a country in mafiy ways 
like India, may be useful to us. In the Report of an 
International Inquiry into the Problem of Moral 
Tnstruction and Training published in 1910 by its 
Secretary, Professor (now Sir) Michael Sadler, Baron 
Kikuchi, ex-Minister of Education, says: 

I certainly consider that the courage and devotion 
of the Japanese soldiers during the late war was, to 
a great extent, the result of this systematic moral 
instruction and training in schools. ... I think 
that by this organized moral teaching we have pre- 
vented a great melting away of principle; we were 
drifting, and seemed to be loosened from all solid 
ground of morality. We had kept our moral stand- 
ard in our families, but there was no public basis 
for morality; only what we had inherited, and that 
was not put into explicit form. 

What was true of Japan at the turn of this century 
is true of India today — perhaps our condition is even 
worse. The need of systematic moral instruction 
even in the college is therefore clear. The difficulty 
begins when we think of satisfying this need. 

It is refreshing to see that money, for once, is not 
in the way. Moral (or religious) instruction costs no 
extra money. But it costs labour and inconvenience 
to those who have to teach it. Since it is not a sub- 
ject in which any university examines its students, 
they cannot easily be got to attend classes in it. Our 
education^ system is so examination-ridden that both 
.professors' and students take litde interest in those 
activities which, however important in education 
(like debates, games, social gatherings), are not 
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directly a means towards the coveted degree. But 
to say that moral science cannot be taught because 
it is nolfan examination subject would be to proclaim 
the incompetence of a college and its teachers. 

The fact that it is being taught — an hour a week 
— and has been taught in several Indian colleges for- 
some years past with satisfactory results, is a proof 
that it can be taught. A well-defined syllabus is 
drawn up,^ spreading the three branches of ethics — 
general ethics, personal ethics, and social ethics — over 
three or four years, from the first year after Matri- 
culation till the first or second year of the Bachelor’s 
course. The secret of the success of this, as of any 
other subject, is the ability of the teacher to interest his 
pupils and at once excite and satisfy their legitimate 
thirst for knowledge; but while in other subjects his 
power over the students’ worldly prospects can come 
to the rescue of his incapacity as a teacher, here he has 
to stand, unpropped, on his own merits to win their 
confidence and prove the usefulness of what he is 
teaching them. It is, therefore, only if the best pro- 
fessors undertake to teach moral science that its success 
will be assurtd. Attendance at these classes can be 
made compulsory, just as attendance at physical in- 
struction or games is compulsory in many Indian 
universities, and attendance at Chapel and Hall is 
compulsory at Oxford and Cambridge. Examinations 
and prizes are helps to the desire of success and the 
fear of failure which are inherent in man and which 
even a sordid utilitarianism cannot quite kill. 

But a more formidable practical difiScijlty is the 
syllabus of moral science. The best method of 

^ As is done by the Rev. D. Ferroli, S J., in his three-volume 
Moral Science (Codialbail Press, Mangalore, 1932). 
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teaching this subject would be to make it a part of a 
course of religion, for (as we have explained) rational 
morality is completed and strengthened bf’ super- 
natural revelation. But if this is not immediately 
possible, pure rational ethics can be taught, starting 
-from the existence of a moral law, and proceeding 
step by step to each duty and its violation, and taking 
care that no progress be made to a new chapter until 
the whole class is satisfied that the previous argument 
does hold water. Each proof may be followed by a 
discussion between the teacher and the students, who 
will bring forward the objections they themselves 
have against it or have heard advanced by others. 
Far from being a dull hour, this weekly class becomes 
a mind-sharpener and an open forum for serious dis- 
cussion; and Old Boys of colleges where moral science 
was systematically taught have confessed to the last- 
ing good it has done them. 

The difficulty of drawing up a syllabus, however, 
is less than the difficulty of finding suitable and will- 
ing professors to teach it. In some colleges there is 
a comparative uniformity of convictions among the 
members of the staff on matters moral and religious; 
but in others, to the bewildering variety of sects and 
schools among -the students there corresponds an 
astonishing diference of opinion among the professors 
themselves on the most elementary questions of 
morality. Such professors obviously cannot teach 
moral science with anything like utfiformity or even 
consistency. This difficulty is insuperable except in 
those collies which can find a sufficient number of 
.professors with correct and concordant convictions at 
least on the major questions of morality and willing 
to undertake this far from attractive but very usefifi 
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work. Since only one hour’s lecture a week is re- 
quired for each of the college classes (exempting the 
Senior B.A. and B.Sc. classes if necessary), and since 
this hour need not be the same hour of the same day 
of the week for all the classes, it will be enough to 
find one or two suitable professors to make the moral, 
science course a reality. 

So far we have considered only the direct and 
theoretical teaching of morality as a subject of study. 
The indirect and practical teaching of it by the very 
life of teachers and taught, by the healthy contact 
between ‘staff and students and among the students 
themselves, by games and other character-training 
activities, by the whole spirit and atmosphere 
of the institution, is much more important. 
Morality, too, is caught no less than taught: at any 
rate, it will not be caught unless the one who teaches 
it also practises his teaching. It is chiefly by his 
example that Dr Arnold made his Rugby boys con- 
sider it ‘a shame to tell the Headmaster a lie’ and 
add the reason: ‘He always believes your word.’ 

Our schools as well as our colleges need much more 
of this example of truthfulness, honesty, purity, broad- 
mindedness, universal love, piety (in both the Latin 
and the English sense), and self-sacriflce for the com- 
mon good. A greater trust on the part of the teacher 
might call forth a greater sense of responsibility on 
the part of the pupil. A faultless professor might win 
the instinctive h^ro-worship of his pupils and lead 
them to unsuspected heights of generosity. And — 
what is most lacking in large Indian colleges — ^greater 
contact between teacher and pupil might make life 
happier and more useful to both. 

An excellent teacher, the late Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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used to say; ‘A university consists, not of pupils and 
teachers, but of junior and senior students’. If 
professors took such a view of themselves, their com- 
pany would be much pleasanter and immensely more 
educative to their pupils: it would tune them up to 
greater interest in their studies and consequently 
greater progress in them; it would make them less 
suspicious of Gunpowder Plots against their dignity; 
it would give them a much more beneficial hold on 
the moral careers of those who will in a few years 
be the leaders of their country. The students, in 
their turn, meeting their betters on equal terms in the 
playground and the common room, at excursion and 
debate, will unconsciously feel prodded on to imitate 
them and rise to their stature in politeness, in sociable- 
ness, in service of others, in unflinching devotion to 
whatever is true and noble. Such a silent yet irresis- 
tibly practical moral training is necessary if die theore- 
tical course of moral instruction is to be profitable or 
even possible; the two together will soon leaven the 
whole mass. 

For in this as in every other aspect of education 
the most important factor is the teacher. Discipline, 
games, corporate life, intellectual work — ^all these 
depend on him for their life and spirit. If morality 
is to be caught rather than taught, from whom can 
it be caught but from the teacher.? In summing up 
the Report on Moral Instruction, Sir Michael Sadler 
wrote: 

Our evidence shows how widespread among those 
best qualified to form a judgement is the conviction 
that the most potent factor in moral education, more 
potent even than the corporate influence of an 
honourable community, is the personality of the 
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teacher* ■ . • Andj difficult though, it be to analyse 
this pbwer o£ personality, its transmission may be 
traced, first and above all, to some kindling ray o£ 
sympathy and insight, but also to the influence o£ 
example, to the moral £orce o£ a clearly apprehended 
ideal, and to the wise, though o£ten instinctive, 
choice o£ the method of approach. ’ 

These qualities are as necessary in a college as in 
a school, for though there the student is older, and 
therefore less dependent on the teacher, his ^eed of 
moral guidance and his instinctive difficulty in ex- 
pressing that need and seeking help is proportionately 
greater, and there is no one to whom he can confide 
his doubts and anxieties with ^eater confidence’ than 
a professor who has merited his admiration and trust 
by his guru-like qualities. If such a professor after 
practising moral science outside the schoolroom also 
teaches it inside, he will have no difficulty in nourish- 
ing the student’s mind with correct and high ideals; 
while his sense of his high calling will make him a 
tower of strength to the unfolding character and thus 
round off an otherwise lop-sided and inharmonious 
education. 



CHAPTER XI 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 

We have discussed many of the problems which make 
Indian education truly unique. It may be of interest 
to mention a few of the attempts made in recent times 
to solve some of these problems. 

Wisvabharati was started by Rabindranath Tagore 
towards the beginning of this century on the estate 
which his father had called Santiniketan (Abode of 
Peace), near Bolpur, a station about loo miles north 
of Calcutta. Started as a small Bengali school, it was 
gradually enlarged into a high school presenting 
students for the Matriculation of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. It has since become a complete college in 
Arts and sends its students up for the Intermediate 
and B.A. examinations as well. 

What is distinctive and original about Visvabharati 
is Tagore’s original idea of a private university for 
the whole of India (as the word ‘Visvabharati’ 
shows), where Indian culture would be taught, Indian 
manners and customs respected, and a simple life 
be led in common by teachers and pupils in a village 
remote from the noise and distractions of the town. 
All the students reside on the premises, eat and drink 
and sleep together without distinction of religion or 
caste. Several small cottages are used by batches of 
boys, the girls living by themselves in a hostel near 
■ by. Food is cooked and served in common to all, 
and it is simple and cheap. The students do most of 
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their own work— draw the water from the well near 
which they bathe, keep their rooms tidy, even wash 
their ordinary clothes. 

The classes are held in the open under one of the 
gigantic mango trees with which the garden of 
Santiniketan is smdded. A stone sofa built in a 
semi-circle is the ‘ form ’ on which the pupils sit; the 
blackboard is stood on the ground; and the teacher 
sits or stands before it. The gong rings at intervals 
from five o’clock in the morning till the last class is 
over at noon, and from the number of strokes one can 
tell what hour of the day it is. The whole establish- 
ment is up at five; washing and dressing is done by 
six or haff-mst six in summer, when school hegins 
amid the chirping of innumerable birds. TreaMast 
comes after two hours of class and divides the long 
morning into two. All the regular classes are over 
by noon. The afternoon is given to extra subjects 
like Indian painting (m which a regular three years’ 
course is given in a separate school under the well- 
known Nandalal Bose), Indian dancing (under 
Tagore’s own supervision), Indian music, physical 
training, games, etc. 

Another original feature of Visvabharati is ite con- 
ception of discipline. Discipline really means the 
attitude of a disciple, which means good behaviour, 
teachableness, respect for others, orderliness, punctu- 
ality, cleanliness, modesty— all that befits a student 
and without which a life of serious smdy is impos- 
sible. In Western countries discipline has taken m a 
military tint on account of their warlik^ pursuits, 
which have naturally given their colour to education 
as well. Besides, mass education makes a more rigid 

and impersonal conception of discipline inevitable. 

1 '^ 
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Large classes which have to be taught by a small staff 
can only be kept quiet by a mechanical system of 
regularity and order: they are taught to keep silence, 
to study, to move about even without a teacher or 
‘prefect’ (a Roman military word) to look after 
them; a bell or a gong (even mechanically rung) is 
enough to keep a whole crowd in order. 

There is certainly something admirable about such 
an impersonal view of discipline in a school, apart 
from 'the consolation it is to weak or incompetent 
teachers: it presupposes and promotes a respect for the 
principle of order, for order and discipline in the 
abstract, independently of persons — from a sheer sense 
of duty. Such training is necessary in civic and 
social life, and is especially so in modern crowded 
conditions when the personal factor is not easy to 
secure in human relationships. But it also has a 
serious shortcoming: it sinks the human personality 
too much under the undiscriminating weight of the 
collectivity. There is already too much of the ten- 
dency in modern States to crush the individual into 
a mere cog in an immense machine: it is not necessary 
or good for educational institutions to begin this pro- 
cess from the child’s tenderest years. There must be 
respect for order- and method: but it must be a reason- 
able respect, based on willing acquiescence and con- 
viction. Unreasonable opposition must, of course, be 
detected and punished; but school discipline should 
not degenerate into a soulless feap or a sullen uni- 
formity. 

There (tis a danger of excess in both conceptions: 
but the danger of the personal view of discipline is 
less serious and its advantages are greater. And it is 
more in keeping with Indian ideals and traditions. 
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When a boy enters a large school where a rigid im- 
personal discipline is maintained, he feels as if he is 
entering* a huge prison, where he will no longer 
count, where he will no longer be John, but just 
No. 100 — ^where his personality will never come into 
play but will have to conform to the common 
standard, where he will be standardized, reduced to 
the lowest common denominator. This may be a 
gain to a few incorrigible or unreasonable boys who 
are below this lowest common denominator; but if is 
ruinous to rich individual natures and even to the 
mediocre' who can by personal influence be raised a 
little higher. 

In "Visvabharati, from the lowest class to the 
highest, every pupil counts, and feels he counts, and 
is made to feel he counts. What each one is and does 
is known to and affects, for the better or for the worse, 
every one else. The teacher knows and lives with 
every pupil, and every pupil knows his teacher and 
his fellow pupils. There is thus a family spirit which 
one misses in our ordinary schools. Mischief there 
must be, and there must be black sheep even in this 
small and chosen number of pupils. But even punish- 
ment is dealt out in a personal and family spirit. The 
delinquent is informed that if he confesses his fault 
and promises to amend, he will be pardoned. And 
in difficult cases there is always the final remedy of 
an interview with Gurudev (as Rabindranath Tagore 
is called at Santinjketan) who speaks to the heart as 
a father or a grandfather would to an only child. 

One or two features of 'Visvabharati, however, are 
regrettable. Co-education is there practised in all the 
stages of the pupil’s life. We have already discussed 
this subject m Chapter VII. Another drawback is 
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the absence of religious education. This is no doubt 
due to the presence of various religions and sects 
among staff and pupils and to the Brahmhi Samaj 
views of Tagore himself who occasionally conducts a 
* prayer ’ in the glass Hall of Prayer built by his father 
near the entrance into the institution. But the ab- 
sence of any definite religious education is a serious 
defect of Visvabharati for the reasons given in 
Chapter X. 

Buf Tagore deserves credit for having tried to re- 
vive in modern times the ancient Indian ideal of edu- 
cation and combine what is best in Western art and 
sciepce with the manners, customs, and art of India. 
If this has not succeeded better, it is because this ideal 
no longer (or not yet) appeals to educated Indians, 
who send their children to those schools which pro- 
' mise the best posts, whether they truly educate or not. 

Another recent experiment in education is the 
Boon School at Dehra Dun. This school is the very 
antipodes of Visvabharati: it is thoroughly Etiropean. 
Started by the Government of India at the repeated 
request of Indian Princes and other rich parents, it 
attempts to reproduce Eton on Indian Soil. Built on 
a spacious estate in the lower Himalayas, with a cli- 
mate like that df southern Europe, it is in many ways 
an ideal place for the healthy training of children. 
The administration is almost entirely English, though 
there are some Indians on the staff. The courses pre- 
pare for Oxford and Cambridge ^preparatory school 
examinations. Much attention is paid to physical 
exercise-^games, riding, boxing, swimming, etc. — ^ 
under expert coaches, and to hobbies like carpentry 
and photography. 

The expenses are also very high. Only the richest 
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parents can aflEord to send their boys to the Doon 
School. The pupils therefore live there in the com- 
pany of* other rich children. Here, too, as in Visva- 
bharati, all the students reside in die school, with a 
House Master to look after each House as at Eton. 
On account of the want of homogeneity among the 
students, however, the school has to provide for differ- 
ent tastes, European and Indian, vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian. 

It is too early to assess the success of this experi- 
ment. The advantages of the Dehra Dun climate 
and of the beautiful and affluent surroundings of the 
Doon School are obvious. But the danger of import- 
ing into a poor country like India the snobbishness of 
the Public School at a time when it has many respect- 
able enemies even in England, prevents this experi- 
ment from obtaining general approval. 

Another interesting attempt to find the ideal way 
of educating Indian boys is die Boys' Own Home, in 
Cossipore near Calcutta. Its founder in 1904 and its 
principal ever since, Mr Rewachand Andmananda, 
here tries to follow the ancient Indian ideal of the 
guru who is not merely a teacher but chiefly a father 
to his sishyas. He takes only a few boys, so that 
he may be able to study and educate each of them; 
they must be over five and under ten when they enter 
— ^neither too young nor too old to catch the spirit of 
the Home — and not leave it before they are sixteen 
(by which time |hey have caught it); they must be 
ready to do the humblest manual work in the school, 
as the ancient pupils did — sweeping, dusting, white- 
washing, varnishing, repairing, buying, and cooking; 
th^ must not keep a private tutor, lest he follow a 
different method from that of the Home and undo 
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its work. The relation between the teachers (these 
are only four, including the Principal) and the boys 
are those of parents and children: this is secured by 
the fact that the teachers are Old Boys of the Home 
and therefore possess its spirit. 

- Another merit of the school is the method of teach- 
ing it follows. Every subject is taught by the direct 
method — observation and experiment for science, 
reading and Socratic questioning for language and 
literature, map-reading for geography. This method 
gives the pupils an alertness and freshness as well as 
an' initiative and active outlook which is glaringly 
wanting in the ordinary school. Sir Michael Sadler 
called^ the school ‘ one of the most interesting in 
existence ’, and remarked that its pupils were far more 
precise in their English and diction than English boys. 
The pupils themselves become teachers before they 
leave the Home: the oldest boys are entrusted with 
the teaching of the elements to the youngest, so that 
they may acquire facility of communication and clear 
exposition. 

There are no classes in this school: only groups 
based on proficiency in each subject. The same boy 
may be in one group for English, another group for 
Bengali, and a Siird group for geography, according 
to his progress and ability in each subject. And there 
is no annual examination or promotion. Every 
Saturday there is a repetition of what has been taught 
during the week; when a subject oi; book is finished, 
there is an examination on it. When a ptipil is too 
good for <me group he is promoted to a higher group, 
whatever part of the term or year it may be. Thus 
hard work is always required, and the shame and 
demoralization of ‘repeating’ a year is avoided. 
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The boys are in the Home from lo a.m. to 

5.30 p.m., studying, listening to the teacher, playing 
Indian |;ames, doing manual work, swimming— all in 
the company and under the paternal care of the 
teachers. The character is thus developed and guided 
towards a respect for authority, a love of order and, 
duty, a care for cleanliness and tidiness, a scrupulous 
trumfulness and honesty which are the test of true 
education. Religion is not explicitly taught, but the 
whole atmosphere of the school is religious, and every 
occasion in the lesson is used to inculcate the know- 
ledge and practice of religion. 

Originally started in Santiniketan by Swami 
Upadhyaya Brahmabandhav, the Boys’ Own^Tome 
is a nearer approach to a satisfactory solution of 
India’s educational problem than Visvabharati, 
though both are still under a cloud of incomprehen- 
sion and wait for an awakening of culmral conscious- 
ness in this country. 

We must here mention the latest experiment in 
Indian education — the Wardha Scheme, so called be- 
cause it was first sketched in 1937 by Mr Gandhi in 
the Harijan* published at Wardha. To understand 
this scheme it must be remembered that 

(1) it is meant only for villages,’ where illiteracy is 

greater than in towns (97 per cent, as 
against 87 per cent in towns); 

(2) it is meant to give only a minimum education 

consisting of practical literacy and a know- 
ledge of some useful handicraft; 

(3) it promises not to burden the taxpayer but to 

be virtually self-supporting; 

(4) it aims also at preventing the rush of population 

from the village to the town which is one of 
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the most serious problems in India (as in 
other countries where the standards of town 
and country life are greatly differcEt). 

The novelty of the Wardha Scheme is that, though 
it professes to give not vocational but general educa- 
.tion, it does this through a ‘vocation’ or handicraft. 
As it has been explained by the Zakir Husain Com- 
mittee of the Congress and the Kher Sub-Committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education, its essen- 
tial-feature is that the whole of the elementary school 
curriculum should centre round a basic handicraft, 
i.e. “"a handicraft that is fundamental and leads to 
several subsidiary occupations. Thus in a cotton- 
growiilg area, spinning will be the basic handicraft: 
it will be taught to all the boys both theoretically and 
practically, and all the other subjects — history, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, elementary science, civics, econo- 
mics — ^will be taught in connexion with it. Similarly, 
carpentry, g«r-making, coconut industry, ironwork 
may be the basic handicraft according to the province 
I or region in which a school is situated.^ The expres- 
sion ‘ in terms of the basic handicraft ’ have not to be 
taken too strictly. It means that the teachers should 
take every opportunity to relate new knowledge to 
the pupil’s environment, which includes the handi- 
craft which is his parents’ occupation and will pro- 
bably be his when he grows up. 

From the produce of the handicraft the Wardha 
school is expected to support itself. Jn the time-table 
drawn up by the Zakir Husain Committee, 3;^ 
hours out mf 5 are to be given to the handicraft 
(which includes theory as well as practice) — ^the rest 
being divided between musi c, arithmetic, reading and 
writing th e mother-t ongu eT civics,™elementary science. 
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and drill. The pupils will be trained and supervised 
by an expert teacher so that they will while they 
learn ^so produce marketable commodities (yarn, 
cloth, gur, baskets, etc.), which will help towards the 
support of the teacher and the upkeep of the school. 

Mr Gandhi hopes that the scheme will be self-- 
supporting towards the end of the seven years’ course 
(7 to 14 is to be the compulsory school age). The 
land and building will, of course, have to be pro- 
vided either by private donation (the Central Prcn 
vinces have already invited and obtained grants of 
land which will yield about Rsaoo a year and* on 
which modest schools called Vidya Mandirs will be 
built) or by the Government. The teachdfV pay 
(RS15 to 20 a month) and the cost of equipment and 
repairs will be met from the sale of the product of 
the handicraft — ^which the Government will buy or 
arrange to sell. This principle is sound provided the; 
child’s own education is kept primarily in view rather ’ 
i-han the value of his handiwork or the teacher’s gain. 
If production is put before education, the school de- 
generates into a factory and education is a mask for 
exploitation. 

There is no theoretical originality in this scheme, 
for the principle of educating through manual activity 
is already well known since Pestalozzi’s time and is 
practised in the folk-sdiools of Denmark and certain 
private schools in the United States. Its originality 
lies in its attempt to solve several problems with one 
simple solution — which is Gandhi’s special genius. 
The relating of every other subject to the 'handicraft 
is an application of the psychological principle, largely 
used by Madame Montessori, that children (and even 
grown-ups) learn more quickly and retain more surely 
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in proportion to the association of what they learn 
with what they already know and see and are inter- 
ested in. 

There are, however, two serious omissions in the 
Wardha Scheme. .One is the correlation of the 
-Wardha curriculum with that of the ordinary high 
school."' Though the great majority of the village 
pupils of the Wardha school will not proceed further, 
a few will show aptitude for higher studies, even for 
university and professional courses. These must be 
provided for, since it is from such pupils that the 
besC scientists and artists will come, and since all 
those who have the necessary bent for higher studies 
should'dDOth in their own interest and in that of the 
country be encouraged. A bridge should therefore 
be made leading from the highest classes of the 
Wardha school to the highest forms of the ordinary 
‘ literary ’ high school and thence to the university. 

Secondly, the Wardha Scheme makes no provision 
for rehgious education in the strict sense of the term. 
Since me Wardha school is the only school most 
village children will ever attend, and since their 
parents are unable to teach them their religion, where 
else can they be given a systematic religious education 
if not in this sclmol.? As we have said elsewhere, it 
is no excuse to say that there are many difficulties 
in India or that religion leads jto mutual distrust and 
division. A clear duty cannot be evaded on the plea 
of difficulty in accomplishing it. The religious edu- 
cation of children in the Wardha school can be best 
provided «for by allowing private denominational 
bodies to open their own schools, provided they con- 
form to the Wardha Scheme (which can be checked 
by inspection and grants-in-aid regulations). These 
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bodies will not only provide religious education better 
than the State could, but also cost less to the taxpayer. 
And there is not much danger of overlapping, for 
in the villages there is greater religious homogeneity 
than in the towns— religious groups in fact are the 
origin of many villages in India. 

With these qualifications, therefore, the Wardha 
Scheme may be considered the boldest and completest 
attempt so far made to solve the great problem of 
India’s illiteracy for the village. If it succeeds,>it may 
be extended, in a modified plan, to the urban areas 
as well. But its success or failure will depend entirely 
on the teachers who have to work it. Every educa- 
tional system ultimately depends on the teacher; the 
Wardha Scheme depends entirely on him— for it can- 
not be institutionalized; it depends on the spirit in 
which the teacher understands his vocation and the 
place he fills in the future of India. If suitable 
teachers are forthcoming— able, self-sacrificing, un- 
selfish, dedicated to their great mission — the Scheme 
will remove one of the great obstacles to India’s 
greatness. 
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CONCLUSION 

We have in the foregoing pages only touched a few 
of the problems which Indian education has encoun- 
tered in its long and eventful history. The different 
periods of this history have been the subject of de- 
tailed studies; it is to these books that the student of 
each period should go for complete information. Our 
intention in these few pages has been to draw the 
reader’s attention only to the chief currents of Indian 
educational history and show how the problems of 
today may be understood in the light of previous 
attempts to solve them. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the suggestions we have 
made in each chapter. But in concluding this survey 
I feel it my duty, even at the risk of repetition, to 
point out the most important of them all and the one 
on which all the others depend — ^without which the 
rest will be at best a child’s answer to a world ques- 
tion. If India is tto be educated, her education must 
be Indian. 

Our educational policy for, over a century has 
‘ mainly consisted in copying English schemes with a 
loyalty which was worthy of a better f ause. This was 
inevitable in the circumstances. English education 
was a noveky, and it was the way to safe and honour- 
able employment under the rulers. It was an im- 
ported article, and the men who could handle it had 
to be imported too. The history of education in 
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India since 1835 shows director after Director trying 
to introduce into his province the methods and ideas 
he had* seen used in his youth in England, and often 
advocating systems which had already been tried and 
discarded in his own country. When the system of 
payment by results had failed in England, it was 
warmly recommended here; when residential univer- 
sities were England’s greatest contribution to educa- 
tional history, affiliating universities were started in 
India; when the Montessori system is everywhere 
established in Europe, it is still being discussed here. 

The result of this slavish copying of other countries’ 
methods is that, in spite of the large number of 
graduates and schools of all grades India -possesses 
today (which, though, absolutely speaking, still small, 
is always growing), we are not an educated nation. 
Our highly educated men and women are unable to 
put their knowledge to constructive use, they lack the 
power of applying principles to new situations, they 
cannot adapt their theoretical experience to the life 
around them, they do not feel the instinctive urge of 
true learning to communicate itself, and to improve 
and create. « 

It has been remarked by foreigners that the average 
educated man or woman in India is intellectually im- 
mature and therefore lacking in initiative and creative- 
ness; and there is nqt a little truth in the remark. 
It is difficult otherwise to explain the poverty of 
India’s contribution to art and science in spite of the 
centuries-long start she has had on America and most 
couritries of Europe, and the intellectual and moral 
quality of her people which even her enemies cannot 
ignore. Political subjection— with its worse corrol- 
lary, the inferiority complex— is not the whole cause. 
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The great defect of Indian education during the last 
century is that it has not been Indian and conse- 
quendy not been education. By ‘ Indian ’*"is not 
meant restricted to the knowledge of things Indian, 
for the informative content of education should be as 
universal as possible and nothing could be more un- 
educative than an exclusive study of one’s own 
country’s history, language, traditions, and ideas. By 
‘ Indian ’ is meant suited to India. 

Just- as each man’s character is the resultant of 
heredity, environment, and experience (which in- 
cludes every thought, word, and deed of which he 
has been actively or passively the subject), so each 
countrjtis temperament is the product of its climate, 
history, and achievement in the domain of matter as 
well as of spirit. Just as each man has a personality 
distinct and different from every other man, each 
country has a personality (though not in the same 
strict sense) distinct and different from every other 
country. Hence, just as a child cannot be educated 
except in terms of his own personality, so a nation 
can only be educated in terms of its own ‘ personality ’. 
And it will be able to make its distinctive -contribution 
to the common welfare of mankind (each nation, 
however ‘backward’, has a contribution to make 
which no other can) only if this personality is deve- 
loped to maturity in its own sphere. 

What has been really defective in Indian education, 
then, is that it has not built on the language, art, 
history, and philosophy that already existed, but 
ignored thd^e and juxtaposed another language, other 
customs, another history, art, philosophy. The 
school thus became, not a continuation and comple- 
ment of the home, but an unreal dream of six hours 
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in the day, during wh?ch a language was heard 
spoken quite different from the language of real 
home life, birds and animals and events and pheno- 
mena were described which were remote from the 
student’s experience and perhaps even his rosiest 
ambitions, and customs and institutions were held, 
up for his admiration which had no connexion with 
his life. Since the schoolboy always idealizes his 
school, the world of which his school books spoke 
became for him the ideal, and the real world- of 
home seemed wrong and backward. He grew 
ashamed, without knowing why, of the very 4 an- 
guage his parents spoke to him, of their dress, their 
manners and traditions, the religion they h^,d dear 
and sacred. He tried to forget the realities of 'home 
and longed to shed them as soon as he could. He 
would not return to the village home, but seek a life, 
however lowly, in the society which he had learned 
to admire at school. 

If education makes the child see what is really 
wrong in his life and try to correct and improve it, 
this is a sign that it is doing its work. It is me mark 
of an educated man to take nothing on hearsay, to 
examine everything, to better himself and the world 
around him. But the educated .Indian has not 
acquired this power: he does not examine his own 
language, religion, customs, to see what is wrong with 
them. He disowns and is ashamed of them without 
testing them in the light of calm reason. He has 
shed his own reli^on, language, art, customs, and not 
acquired any other. He has lost contact with the 
real world around him, and not formd a new world 
(except m a dreamy mirage) to receive him. 

This is the real tragedy of Indian education — ^that 
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it has not been Indian and therefore not education. 
There were, of course, many difficulties in the way. 
But instead of patiently facing them, we hare coolly 
ignored or evaded them. There were many lan- 
guages, and few textbooks in these languages: instead 
of making the books (as every other country has 
done), ready-made books were imported from Eng- 
land and an unknown language was made the 
medium of instruction. There were many religions 
in. India, and religion (even the East India Company 
did not deny) was essential in education: in spite of 
tho: protests and curses of the missionaries, religion 
was banished from the school and the harmful prin- 
ciple ofineutrality officially admitted. The history and 
culture of India were difficult to learn and teach, and 
likely to rouse inconvenient passions, but they were a 
part of India’s personality on which education had to 
be based: Indian history and culture were ignored, 
and English history and literature taught — ^with the 
additional advantage of securing the newly acquired 
Empire. 

Each of these difficulties, however, has to be 
squarely faced if Indian education is to, be worth the 
name. 

It is an elemeptary axiom of psychology that edu- 
cation can only proceed from the known to the un- 
known, providing the pupil with only one ‘ unknown ’ 
at a time. The mother-tongue (whether high or low 
in the philologist’s eyes) is a part of the pupil’s capital, 
and must therefore form the starting-point and middle 
term of aH his new knowledge. Words in that lan- 
guage have for him a clear meaning: they are more 
than symbols for him, they are images, and therefore 
alive with associations and rich in possibilities of new 
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relations. This is true not only of the primary but 
even of the secondary school student — ^indeed, it is 
true of* the grown-up man as well that the language 
of familiar intercourse is the natural and therefore the 
most fruitful vehicle of new thoughts. 

To make the pupil’s mother-tongue the medium- 
of instruction in the lower classes and, if the language 
is sufficiently developed, as far as Matriculation, is 
therefore the first change needed in our educational 
system. In no other country in the world (except in 
a few small subject countries) is a foreign language 
the medium of primary and secondary instrucfion. 
In the university stage there is less danger, for the 
student there is more mature and is by tkat time 
sufficiently acclimatized in English to follow lectures 
in that language and think witiiout strain. But even 
this should be an exception, a concession to the multi- 
plicity of tongues in India, rather than the rule. 
English may remain a second language — even a com- 
pulsory second language — in the higher classes; but 
it can be the medium of instruction only for those 
who habitually speak and think in it. This may seem 
a hard saying; but since distances within large Indian 
towns (where there is a great ‘ confusion ’ of tongues) 
are not large and conveyance is easy, students can 
easily attend those schools where their own language 
is the medium of instruction; and each school would 
then have a more easily educable material. 

The second important factor of India’s personality 
which no true education can ignore is religion. In 
India religion has from ancient times peruaeated and 
directed every other activity. Hence in educating an 
Indian the religious convictions and practices which 
have sunk by centuries of tradition into his very 
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blood must be taken into account. It has been noticed 
that converts, even several generations old, keep in 
their subconscious the whole ‘system’ of idSas and 
images of their ancestors’ religion. To teach even 
Indian Christians, therefore, and much more Indian 
. Hindus or Muhammadans, a knowledge of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan ‘mind’ is necessary. It is the 
want of this knowledge and the deliberate denial of 
its need that has been one of the chief causes of the 
decay -of religion in India. The student was never 
given an occasion to examine his own religion, to 
study it rationally and systematically, and " test the 
doctrines and practices handed down by his elders. 
The res'ilt is the curious enigma of the modern edu- 
cated Hindu or Muhammadan, who is half ashamed 
of his religion but does not know why, who conforms 
outwardly to please his grandparents but has no con 
victions one way or the other, who has some vague 
and incoherent prejudices against Christianity but has 
not the courage to study its claims, and whose mind 
is a perfect palimpsest in which fact and myth, history 
and legend, belief and opinion cross each other in 
undecipherable confusion. 

Apart from the spiritual loss which such an ‘edu- 
cation’ means, there is the loss of one of India’s 
richest sources of self-development. Religion should 
therefore be reinstated in its rightful place as the first 
subject in the curriculum and the guide and atmos- 
phere of the whole school. It is op this sound edu- 
cational principle and not through narrowness or 
‘ communSlism ’ that Catholics in all countries insist 
on being educated in Catholic schools, where their 
■ religion is seriously taught and practised, where the 
teadvers are themselves Catholics and can therefore 
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base their teaching of every subject on this impor tan t 
commqn foundation, and where the very air they 
breathe is fragrant with the perfume of religion. 

Another great defect of our educatio na l system is 
the submergence of Indian history and culture. 
There were, of course, good reasons for this. Indian- 
history was not available in books (a cynic said that 
what passed for Indian history was neither Indian nor 
history); it was full of ‘controversial’ episodes; it 
was likely to foster ‘ nationalism ’. The resulfis fba t 
an educated Indian today knows more about Alfred 
than about Asoka, about the British constitution "than 
about the Indian; and that ten Indians can be found 
to rattle off the names of the members of tkfe British 
Cabinet to one that can name the Ministers of his own 
province. Besides, one cannot love what one does 
not know, or be interested in what one does not love. 
The product of our education is not interested in the 
realities around him, does not look at the birds, beasts, 
and trees before his very eyes: his mind is filled with 
second-hand ideas of snow and nightingales and mid- 
night suns — ^mere words which answer to no reality 
in his consdousness. 

What a loss this misorientation of education has 
meant to India from the educational point of view 
(not to speak of many others), it would be hard to 
ovef-state. Our knowledge has been notional, not 
real; hence our threshold of dynamism has been 
lowered, and our virile instincts of action, initiative, 
resistance have been all but atrophied. Our education 
has ignored some of the elementary principles of 
psychology. There were excuses for this policy, no 
doubt, in the immensity of the country and the want 
of homoffeneitv in the material. But it has nrobablv 
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been the principal cause of fndia’s backwardness com- 
pared with much smaller and younger countries like 
Germany, England, Italy, and Japan: for economic 
and political backwardness is the result of educational. 

The remedy lies at hand and is not as costly as 
.pretty schemes made in England. Those responsible 
for reorganizing our entire educational system have 
only to grasp me principle I have explained. The 
rest will soon follow: textbooks in the Indian lan- 
guages- are already available and are less costly than 
the corresponding English ones: competent teachers 
of fiidian history, geography, music, folk-lore, and 
literature are available in greater numbers than can be 
employed; the teaching of religion may be left to the 
heads of each religion and ample scope given to pri- 
vate initiative under reasonable supervision and im- 
partial State aid, as I have suggested in an article in 
the Neu/ Review} It is because the Wardha Scheme, 
unlike so many others, shows some respect for India’s 
personality and advocates an education in terms of 
the village child’s actual environment, that we have 
welcomed it while pointing out its practical and 
theoretical defects.® It is because Messrs^ Abbott and 
Wood showed some understanding of the real mis- 
take in Indian education and made a sincere, if par- 
tial, attempt to correct it in urban schools, that we 
approved of their Report, with,certain modifications.® 

But the days of half-hearted nibblings at the great 
problem of India’s education are pasj. Before politi- 
cal or economic improvement can be dreamt of, a 
radical reofientation of the entire educational system, 

- ^September 1938, 212-26. 

^ISIew Renew, December 1937, 505-20; September 1938, 212-26. 

^ ibid., October 1937, 332-47. 
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especially (though not only) m the primary and 
secondary stages, is necessary. The relative import- 
ance ot literacy and learning, general and special edu- 
cation, physical, intellectual, and religious education, 
should be understood and maintained. Above all, the 
right kind of teachers — the pivot and test of all edu- 
cation — should be chosen and trained. India will be 
India only when she is educated; and she can be 
educated only in her own way. 
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